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THE COMING GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE. 


The incubation of the new French 
Chamber of Deputies may be said to 
have commenced on January 12 when 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the head of the 
present Ministry, delivered a masterly 
speech in the capital of the Department 
of La Loire, which he represents in the 
Senate. There had been a tacit agree- 
ment among all of us to regard this 
pronouncement of the Premier both as 
the prologue of the General Election 
and as the authorized program of his 
Republican supporters. This general 
accord must be recognized as a happy 
augury by all French Liberals who, in 
their admiration for the Parliamentary 
institutions of England, eagerly await 
that stage in our political progress 
when the fruitful strife of ideas and 
interests will be substituted for the 
sterile struggle of passions and ha- 
treds. Hereafter Frenchmen will re- 
fer to “the speech of Saint Etienne,” as 
Englishmen speak of the Birmingham 
speech or the Chesterfield speech when 
one of your Parliamentary statesmen 
selects some great industrial centre as 
a platform from which to address the 
country. 

Circumstances appeared to have com- 
bined with persons in order to render 
January 12 an epoch-making event. 
Saint Etienne is a manufacturing town 
of the first rank, where the dust of huge 


coal mines envelops without tarnishing 
the most delicate fabrics of the looms, 
and where steel and silk compete as to 
which shall most readily be converted 
into delicate ribbons in the hands of 
those who are fashioning the weapons 
of war or the toilets of ladies. It con- 
tains a great working-class population, 
of very “advanced” political views, 
though not fairly chargeable with class 
rancor or revolutionary turbulence. 
This town has, however, always been a 
cause of concern to reactionary govern- 
ments. Like Paris in 1870 it made an 
effort at a commune, and to-day it 
possesses a socialist municipality, but 
its parliamentary representatives are 
far from being fire-brands. In fact, 
as I have already noted, the department 
of La Loire has elected M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau himself, of whom it has every 
reason to be proud. 

The ostensible occasion of the French 
Premier’s visit was the inauguration of 
a monument to the memory of a son of 
the Loire, Francis Garnier, who was 
the first conqueror of Tonkin. M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau was accompanied by 
four of his colleagues, and the journey 
was marked by every ceremony pre- 
scribed by the famous Decree of Messi- 
dor, which is our manual of official 
etiquette, and is the oldest and most 
respected of all our regulations. It pre- 
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ceded, and it will survive, our Code, 
and to-day it enjoys an evergreen 
youth. One feature in particular gave 
additional spice to the Ministerial trip. 
The President of the County Council 
of La Loire is M. D’Audiffred, a former 
political supporter of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who has forsaken his Party 
in order to enrol himself in the faction 
which follows M. Méline. Now the 
County Council were the Ministerial 
hosts, and it devolved upon M. Audif- 
fred, as President, to bid his guests wel- 
come. The authorities evaded the di- 
lemma by eliminating politics from the 
political banquet held in the new Hotel 
de Ville. Speakers confined themselves 
to the material interests of the Depart- 
ment, which are not inconsiderable, see- 
ing that the burning local question is 
the construction of a canal between the 
Rhone and the Loire at an expenditure 
or 150 million franes. Then in the 
evening, after the inauguration of the 
Garnier monument, Ministers attended 
an unofficial banquet, also held in the 
Hotel de Ville, their hosts on this occa- 
sion being the Republican Party of La 
Loire, and through this medium M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau spoke to France. If 
the nation accords this speech anything 
like the enthusiasm it evoked among 
its hearers, a crushing majority is as- 
sured to the present Government in the 
coming Chamber of Deputies. 

The framework of the speech was 
conceived with the admirable sym- 
metry which distinguishes the oratory 
of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. He com- 
menced with the declaration that two 
years and a half ago, in the throes of 
an anxious crisis, he afforded the Re- 
publican parties an opportunity of con- 
centrating on behalf of the Republic, 
which was threatened by Cesarean 
demagogues. The Moderate Republi- 
eans had refused to associate them- 
selves with this task; the Socialists, on 
the other hand, were willing, and a 
JYovernment was formed, which em- 
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bodied in its program all the questions 
upon which Republicans were agreed 
to the exclusion of all the questions 
upon which they were disagreed. The 
Ministerial début was painful and peril- 
ous, but at the end of a year it had 
restored order and had secured a ma- 
jority which has remained faithful. 
Then followed a review of its legisla- 
tive labors from the Law of Associa- 
tions to the Reform of Drink Duties 
and the Working-Class Pensions Act. 
After havingheld power longer thanany 
previous Republican Ministry, the Cabi- 
net may fairly claim that it will leave 
France a greater country than she was. 
Her international prestige has been 
raised by the manner in which she has 
vindicated her moderation and her good 
faith in the eyes of the world, whose 
respect’ and sympathy she has gained, 
not only by pursuing an honest foreign 
policy, but also by consolidating her 
internal institutions. The final task 
of the Government is to preside over 
the General Election, which cannot 
fail to be a striking victory for the 
Republican Party if they only impose 
upon themselves an adequate discipline. 
The object in view is to obtain a Re- 
publican majority clear of all suspi- 
cious patronage. The eternal enemy 
—the Reactionary and the Clerical— 
must be beaten when fighting under a 
mask as he has been so constantly 
beaten when fighting in the open. 
Such in a few sentences is the pro- 
nouncement of Saint Etienne. It was 
received with extraordinary acclama- 
tions. The people of Saint Etienne 
played a memorable réle in this almost 
unprecedented episode when the flood- 
gates of enthusiasm were unloosed by 
methods directly contrary to those 
which usually move the national tem- 
perament. The French crowd and the 
French Parliament—which after all is 
nothing but a crowd—have always al- 
lowed themselves to be swayed by 


sonorous declamation, by magnificent 














gestures, the histrionic play of features, 
by excitement and warmth of manner. 
But M. Waldeck-Rousseau has an im- 
passive appearance; he speaks slowly, 
without raising his voice, and he 
is devoid of gestures. Neverthe- 
less, by perfection of thought and 
expression he produces a profound 
impression on his hearers, in 
which astonishment, admiration and re- 
spect are alike mingled. It is a strik- 
ing victory over the national tempera- 
ment; it is the triumph of mind over 
matter, and of brain over noise. This 
generation has seen nothing approach- 
ing such a_ success, for M. Thiers, 
whose name inevitably occurs in a dis- 
cussion of remarkable speakers, capti- 
vated his audience by his extraordinary 
personal appearance, which was both 
slight and squat, and by a child-like 
voice, which could only be heard amid 
profound silence. His oratory was 
perhaps even more lucid, but it was less 
elevated than that of M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau. The latter has not the adventi- 
tious aid of eccentricity to which M. 
Thiers owed so much. Our present 
Premier is somewhat phlegmatic in 
manner; indeed, in an _ English 
Review I will hazard the epithet An- 
glo-Saxon, in order to make him fully 
appreciated. M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
would be valued at least as highly in 
the House of Commons as he is in the 
Palais Bourbon. 

What will be the result of the strug- 
gle of which the signal has now been 
given? The role of seer is no sinecure, 
but perhaps it is less rash to anticipate 
the action of a people than to predict 
the conduct of an individual, for the 
acts of a people are far less dependent 
upon chance than is individual action; 
people follow a certain normal direc- 
tion, and are much less easy to deflect 
than an individual. If one could diag- 
nose public opinion in France, it would 
be possible to deduce with almost 
mathematical precision the constitution 
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of the future Chamber of Deputies. 
This is the task I will attempt, and be- 
ing a man who seeks nothing and ex- 
pects nothing from any political party, 
it is possible for me to speak with en- 


tire frankness. I feel sure the reader 
will be grateful for the omission of as 
many names of men and places as pos- 
sible, which would be more wearisome 
than instructive to a foreign audience. 
Nor shall I begin with the Deluge, but 
I will briefly recapitulate the general 
movement of opinion during recent 
years, for as one state of mind follows 
from another it is impossible to judge 
the condition of public opinion to-day 
without realizing its condition yester- 
day. 

The liquidation of the disasters of 
1870-1 had necessarily to be impersonal 
and anonymous. The Republic thus 
became a natural formula. When the 
house had been set in order, the Mon- 
archist Party in the National Assembly 
were not strong enough to upset the 
new régime. Their impotence was due 
in the first place to the fact that they 
had allowed the Republic to enter 
the premises and to perform a useful 
function. As the Republicans had 
done all the dirty work, they had not 
unnaturally desired the kudos. The 
impotence of the Monarchists was also 
due to the fact that in the face of a 
solid Republican party, the Opposition 
was divided into Legitimists, Orleanists 
and Imperialists. But the crowning 
cause of the power of the Republic was 
the unconscious, unformed, unavowed 
belief, which was deep in the mind of 
the nation, that a personal government 
meant the possibility, if not the proba- 
bility, of a war of revenge in order that 
some human being might achieve glory. 
Therefore France preferred an anony- 
mous government, which does not seek 
wars in order to exist, and which is so 
many-headed that affronts can be dis- 
tributed so as not to overwhelm any in- 
dividual. 
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For three centuries France had in- 
volved Europe in maghificent wars. 
Since the time of the Valois she has 
centred her affections on conquerors. 
This taste for fighting was for a long 
time easily satisfied, as, being ahead of 
other nations in achieving unity, we 
Frenchmen constituted, until the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, the 
largest and most compact group of 
human beings in Europe, which was 
split up into a chaos of nationalities. In- 
deed, as regards the Continent, France 
was in much the same position as a 
grown-up person in a children’s school. 
But to-day conditions have changed. 
Other nationalities have become unified 
and France is no longer the most power- 
ful military nation on the Continent. 
She does not desire war, and she in- 
stinctivelydreads a form of government 
which could not live without victories. 
This is perhaps the most obscure, but 
it is certainly the most powerful, ob- 
stacle to the restoration of a monarchy 
in France. The love of peace is the 
principal pillar of the Republic. We 
annually sacrifice forty million pounds, 
while every generation denies itself 
three years of life, in the cause of 
peace. We even stifle our monarchial 
instincts, and it explains the puzzle as 
to why the reduction of the Pretenders 
from three to two has not improved 
the prospects of the survivors. 

This growth of Republican feeling 
made a great impression on Leo XIII, 
and it affords a clue to his action in ad- 
vising the French Catholics to rally to 
the Republic, for with characteristic 
Italian acumen he realized long before 
the Clericals that the latter could not 
achieve success so long as they fought 
behind the Monarchists. Not only was 
the Pope ignored, but his counsel acted 
as a signal for increased activity in 
the anti-Republican party, and the 


monks, who so far had preserved some 
civic decency, threw themseves into 
the political turmoil, ostensibly, at any 
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rate, in the name of Him who said, 
“My kingdom is not of this world.” 
They fulminated against “la Gueuse” 
in their newspapers. Under the aus- 
pices of those who made up in cunning 
what they lacked in strength France 
now saw a strange spectacle. The 
Conservative party became an organ- 
ized hypocrisy. The Orleanists de- 
clared that they no longer fought for 
the family of Orleans; the Imperialists 
declared their detachment of Prince 
Victor; in other words, the flags were 
hidden. The factions agreed to con- 
ceal the cause in which they were fight- 
ing. Conservative Union became the 
order of the day. “Let us in the first 
place restore prosperity, order and re- 
ligion,” said these Machiavelians, “then 
we will, entrust power to whoever is 
most worthy of it.” This was equiva- 
lent to saying, ‘“‘When we have expelled 
the present lot from power we will 
fight for the spoils among ourselves.” 
It so happened that at the moment a 
soldier appeared upon the scenes, a gay 
and gallant officer, not over-burdened 
with genius, but a good fellow of 
the type which pleases women and 
crowds. The Monarchists of every 
shade, and the Clericals of every color, 
threw themselves upon him just as the 
people of Naples took up Mazaniello. 
This was the Boulanger crisis. Ali the 
world knows how it ended. Had it 
been otherwise, if Boulanger had be- 
come chief of the executive, he would 
either have had to get rid of his friends 
or else they would have got rid of him. 
Exile and death saved them from this 
strife and the country from a humilia- 
tion. After this crisis the Republicans 
and anti-Republicans entered upon a 
sort of donkey race to see who could 
display most incompetence. The Re- 
public was absorbed in colonial adven- 
ture, and the Opposition in the barren 
campaigns of Panama and anti-Semit- 
ism. The latter movement ultimately 
supplied a shock which has had a far 




















greater effect than is generally realized 
on the mind of the nation. 

One day the Intelligence Department 
of the War Office, immersed in police 
operations for which soldiers are not 
particularly fitted, accused a Jewish 
officer of treason. The latter protested, 
and the anti-Semitic press received a 
hint. Then commenced the usual cam- 
paign of blackmail and intimidation, 
and the entire military hierarchy from 
the Minister of War down to the junior 
clerk combined to crush the Jew. He 
was crushed. At this moment it seemed 
as though the Catholics were about to 
obey the Pope. The Republic was in 
the hands of a Ministry of moderates 
under the Premiership of M. Méline, 
who was receiving in the shape of a 
long spell of office the reward for his 
effort to meet the wishes of the rural 
population by protective measures. The 
economic system, termed protection, is 
one of those useful and sometimes 
necessary weapons to which people too 
weak for the commercial struggle are 
apt to have recourse. It is a species of 
fiscal tyranny dear to those who prefer 
red tape to initiative, as is the case 
with reactionaries of all kinds. The 
French conservatives, recognizing M. 
Méline as a man after their own heart, 
began to rally round his Government. 
Nevertheless, when the General Elec- 
tion was held in 1898 they had not the 
loyalty to support the Ministerial candi- 
dates, though declaring that they were 
as friendly to their cause as any the 
Republic had produced. Consequently 
the Méline Ministry did not obtain an 
adequate majority to secure its exist- 
ence; moreover, the crisis of the Af- 
faire Dreyfus was approaching, which 
was to sweep it away along with much 
else. 

One day it was rumored that Cap- 
tain Dreyfus had been irregularly con- 
demned, that his judges had been de- 
ceived and that he was innocent. In- 
stead of allowing this episode to de- 
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velop in a legal manner political par- 


ties appropriated it. The Army, which 
like all castes lays claim to infallibility, 
and which in France is all the more 
sensitive in that the nation has not yet 
forgotten its military disasters, became 
irritated at the suggestion that a court- 
martiai might have been mistaken. 
Forthwith all the professed enemies of 
the Republic, all the reactionaries and 
the Clericals, battened on this growing 
irritation, and inflamed and exasper- 
ated it, with an obvious object. The 
spectacle of the Army in revolt against 
the Republic, and supplying its enemies 
with the wherewithal for the coup 
d@ état, of which they are always dream- 
ing, was a cause of great joy in the 
ranks of the reactionaries whose 
heads rapidly began toswell. The 
Government, which should have lis- 


tened to the voice of reason and 
wisdom, lost its head. M. Mé- 
line, who was anything but a 


pilot to weather a storm, became en- 
gulfed in the hurricane. The opening 
of the struggle was signalized by two 
historic phrases. An illustrious orator, 
speaking for the reaction, said, “L’hon- 
neur de l’armée ne peut pas attendre,” 
while the Premier himself stammered, 
“Tl n’y a pas d’Affaire Dreyfus.” No 
reasonable man would be able to decide 
which of these two phrases merits the 
palm for ineptitude. The honor of the 
army was obliged to wait, and there 
was an Affaire Dreyfus with a ven- 
geance. It was indeed so grave an 
affair that it became the sole arena in 
which contended with ardor, and finally 
with fury, the champions of reason and 
the partisans of authority. For a mo- 
ment the worst cause seemed to com- 
mand the stronger party. The major- 
ity had, however, one excuse; it had 
been shamefully imposed upon. Never 
had the mind of a people been so thor- 
oughly steeped in lies as at this melan- 
choly moment. Men lied in broad day- 
light with a hardihood which has never 
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been equalled. One evening the coun- 
try learned that Colonel Henri, the 
chief accuser of Dreyfus, had forged 
the one document upon which the ac- 
cused had been condemned. For the 
time being there was general agree- 
ment, and men naturally said to one 
another, “Proofs can only have been 
forged, because there were no genuine 
ones.” The following day Colonel Hen- 
ri committed suicide, and then was pro- 
pounded the ingenious theory of the 
“patriotic forger,” who had falsified a 
document for the love of his country 
in order to ensure the conviction of 
the criminal. It was none the less 
requisite to re-open the inquiry. Then 
followed the unforgettable spectacle of 
a Court of Cassation, mainly composed 
of judges believing Dreyfus to be guil- 
ty, becoming convinced by the evidence 
laid before them, and having the cour- 
age to proclaim the truth, and to order 
revision. The single object of official 
Republicans at this period was to shirk 
responsibility. Brisson, it is true, had 
had the courage to set the Court of 
Cassation in motion, but his successor, 
Dupuy, perpetrated the outrage of in- 
troducing “la Loi de Dessaisissement” 
to change the tribunal in the hope of 
changing the judgment, as iniquitous a 
measure as can well be conceived. In 
spite, however, of all this anxiety and 
agitation, in the fine phrase of Zola “la 
verité était en marche,” and was stead- 
ily surmounting every obstacle. The 
fragments of the Boulangist party ex- 
ploited the contemptible conduct of M. 
Dupuy by preparing a coup de main for 
the day of President Faure’s funeral. 
These political rowdies were at the 
moment masters of Paris, as in the 
days of the Armagnacs and Bourguig- 
nions. Patriotic Leagues, anti-Semite 


and Royalist committees, anarchists, 
and the general riff-raff mobilized and 
fraternized to hoot, at any rate—if not 
to shoot—the newly elected President 
of the Republic on his return from 
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Versailles. They were again en evi- 
dence when President Loubet was set 
upon by fashionable blackguards at 
the Auteuil Races amid the applause 
of smart ladies. 

Things could not continue thus. Either 
the Republic must assert herself or she 
must give way to some restorer of or- 
der. Then it was that M. Loubet of- 
fered the Premiership to M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau. The latter’s program was 
extremely simple, and consisted in 
combining all the forces of the Repub- 
lic against the seditious reactionaries, 
who already ruled the streets. Upon 
the return of normal conditions, when 
the Dreyfus affair should be disposed 
of, and the embers of disorder extin- 
guished, the new Ministry would en- 
deavor to accomplish some of those 
reforms for which Republicans had 
been waiting for the last thirty years. 
The Ministerial crisis was prolonged 
owing to the refusal of the Moderates 
to enter the Cabinet. They were 
frightened, as is frequently the case 
with Moderates; as they refused power 
it became necessary to do without 
them, and ultimately, after lengthy 
pourparlers, M. Waldeck-Rousseau suc- 
ceeded in creating a combination of 
Opportunists and Radicals, which was 
joined by two Socialists, one of whom, 
M. Millerand, as the leader of the So- 
cialist party in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, brought the necessary Parlia- 
mentary support to secure a Ministe- 
rial majority. But the margin was so 
small that it was generally thought the 
Cabinet must succumb almost as soon 
as it confronted the Chamber. Never- 
theless, Ministers courageously faced 
the allotted task and began by restor- 
ing order, which was outraged by Fort 
Chabrol, a small entrenched camp from 
which certain anti-Semites defied the 
authorities in the heart of Paris. Hav- 
ing suppressed this nuisance the Goy- 
ernment subsequently laid hands on 
several ringleaders in sedition, sum- 


























moning before the High Court the au- 
thors of the abortive coup de main at 
the time of President Faure’s death. 
It was also necessary to settle the Af- 
faire Dreyfus. Revision had been or- 
dered by the Court of Cassation, and 
Dreyfus was about to be tried by a 
second court-martial. 

The most delicate aspect of the posi- 
tion of the new Government was natu- 
rally its relations with the Army. M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau had foreseen this 
by choosing as a colleague Generai de 
Galliffet, a type of the old soldier, 
whose ability, courage, energy and ul- 
tra-military temperament could not be 
disputed. He might even be termed 
an extreme reactionary. This selection 
was due to the mutual confidence which 
existed between the Prime Minister 
and the general, which was founded on 
a friendship of twenty years’ standing. 
It would be impossible to accuse a Min- 
instry with such an ingredient of cher- 
ishing ill-will towards the Army, nor 
would any one feel tempted to stir up 
the army, whatever might be the issue 
of the trial of Dreyfus. The prelim- 
inary inquiry before the Court of Cas- 
sation had emphatically demonstrated 
the vacuity of the charges against 
Dreyfus, and every one possessing the 
reasoning faculty either in France or 
abroad was convinced of his innocence. 
The presence of Galliffet at the War 
Office was a guarantee that in recog- 
nizing this innocence the Army weuld 
be yielding to no outside pressure, but 
would simply accept the facts. Gen- 
eral de Galliffet, himself, was alike 
convinced of the innocence of Dreyfus 
and of his own immense prestige over 
the military. He reasoned thus: “As 
soon aS my men see me in a Ministry 
composed of persons who believe in 
the innocence of Dreyfus no court-mar- 
tial will dare to re-convict,” and he 
completely detached himself from a 
case upon which he might have exer- 
eised some legitimate influence, for it 
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must be remembered that while he 
could not control the consciences of the 
judges, he was responsible for the 
military counsel who appeared before 
them. He was so disinterested, how- 
ever, as to seem indifferent when one 
of his own subordinates attempted to 
introduce an admittedly bogus docu- 
ment into the dossier. Not unnatu- 
rally the Court, sharing the prejudices 
of their profession and affected by the 
passions surging around them at 
Rennes, convicted Dreyfus without 
any evidence of his guilt. Then the 
Government had the courage to do its 
duty; the victim was pardoned, and as 
a necessary consequence of this act 
Parliament was invited to pass a Bill 
amnestying all offences committed in 
connection with the Affaire Dreyfus. 
This was a tribute both to justice and 
to policy, for while justice demanded 
that the Dreyfus case should not be 
revived under varying forms before 
different tribunals, policy demanded 
that the whole subject should be elimi- 
nated from the electoral and political 
arena. 

I have not the necessary space to 
review the parliamentary life of the 
Ministry during the last two and a half 
years, nor to discuss in detail the 
handiwork of a Cabinet which, be it 
observed, has held office longer than 
any of its predecessors since 1870. 
Only one change has occurred in its 
composition since it came into being. 
General de Galliffet, somewhat un- 
nerved by an exhaustive convalescence, 
and irritated by a fresh trick played 
upon him by an officer, relinquished his 
portfolio, which was entrusted to Gen- 
eral André, a tried Republican, who 
has had the honor for the last eighteen 
months to be the béte noir of the reac- 
tionaries and the Nationalist press. The 
Premier’s eloquent exposition of Janu- 
ary 12 reviewed, as we have seen, the 
achievements of the Government of 
which the principal have been the or- 
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ganization of the colonial army, the 
work of national defence, the Law of 
Associations, the readjustment of the 
drink duties, the death duties, an 
amendment of the mortgage laws, the 
consolidation of the Franco-Russian al- 
liance, the Franco-Itaiian agreement, 
an immense improvement in colonial 
administration in Tonkin, Madagascar 
and various African colonies, and sev- 
eral working-class measures, one of 
which is still under discussion—viz., 
the Workmen’s Pension Act. These 
Bills have been passed in the teeth of 
incessant attack and obstruction, which 
Ministers met with a firmness, a 
strength, a skill and a success which 
finally won general esteem for M. Wal- 
deck-Rousseau. 

After this brief retrospect, it may be 
as well to try and ascertain from the 
preliminary manceuvres what is likely 
to be the final result of the great strug- 
gle. Will the Chamber to be elected 
in May contain a Ministerial majority, 
and will this majority be larger or 
smaller than at present? It has been 
a matter of comment that the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Ministry has made use not 
of one majority, but of two majorities, 
which it relies upon alternately accord- 
ing to the measures proposed. When 
it is necessary, é. g., to carry the Law 
of Associations, the Ministerial major- 
ity is drawn from the Left, but when 
the Budget of Public Worship is be- 
fore the House, the Government falls 
back to the support of the Right, 
against its usual supporters. Never- 
theless the words “Ministerial major- 
ity” represent a concrete reality. They 
indicate those Deputies who desire to 
keep the present Government in office, 
and who are prepared to make sacri- 
fices for that object. Their number 
is about 320 out of 585 Deputies in the 
Chamber. This majority is composed 


of Socialists, Radicals and old Oppor- 
tunists, while the minority consists of 
Imperialists, Orleanists, the Ralliés, the 
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moderate Republicans of the complex- 
ion of M. Méline, and those who call 
themselves Nationalists, and who real- 
ly are champions of a coup d’état mas- 
querading as Republicans. 

The most noteworthy feature of our 
electoral struggle is that in no part 
of the country is the elector asked to 
challenge the existence of the Republic. 
In no single constituency will a candi- 
date invite his supporters to vote for 
a change in our form of government. 
The old Orleanist and Imperialist par- 
ties no longer dare appear before the 
country in their true garb. Super- 
ficially speaking it will merely be a 
contest between two kinds of Repub- 
licans—Republicans who support the 
Ministry and Republicans who belong 
to the Opposition; but in reality 
behind these marks are the old 
antagonists. I have already enu- 
merated the Ministerial Republi- 
cans. In the first place we have the 
Socialists who are to-day split into 
two parts. In inducing their leader, 
M. Millerand, to enter his Cabinet, M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau performed a signal 
service to the country by, so to speak, 
decanting the French Socialist party. 
All Socialists who have other objects 
than anarchy and revolution in view, 
all the scientific Socialists in whom 
the love of justice has not entirely ex- 
tinguished the conception of the prac- 
tical, have become the followers of the 
yovernment, and have learnt to wed 
their generous Utopias with stubborn 
facts. The others have taken refuge 
in a sterile and impotent violence. They 
have become the engineers of various 
enterprises, such as the recent general 
strike, which degenerated into a fiasco 
when a vigorous Government mobilized 
a hundred thousand men in the inter- 
ests of order. In the second place 
there are the Radicals, whom it is not 
always easy to distinguish from the 
third section, the Opportunists, and 
who may perhaps be simply termed 




















“Republicans” without any adjective. 
They are content with the existing 
Constitution, which, it is observable in 
passing, has lasted longer than any 
other form of government which we 
have enjoyed during the last century. 

The composition of the Opposition is 
far more complex. In the first place 
to take the noisiest, there are the Na- 
tionalists, i. ¢., the ex-Boulangists, who 
have taken advantage of the Affaire 
Dreyfus to return to the fray. Under 
the pretext of defending the Army and 
Society, they have ranged themselves 
round an organization presided over 
by two academicians, MM. Coppé and 
Lemaitre, newcomers in the political 
arena, where they atone for their inex- 
perience by their wealth of invective. 
This “League de la Patrie Francaise” 
acts as a magnet to malcontents, and 
now embraces déclassés of all kinds— 
professors in revolt against university 
discipline, officers who leave the Army 
because they cannot obtain promotion 
and a large recruitment among the 
crazy and the violent. Among the Na- 
tionalists should be included the 
friends of Dérouléde and the anti-Se- 
mite followers of Drumont. People 
appear to be somewhat perturbed be- 
cause at the last municipal elections 
in Paris at a disturbed moment, the 
voters, from one cause or another, 
either from discontent, from perverse- 
ness, from ignorance or terrorism, or 
possibly from disgust with the late 
municipal council, returned a _ very 
small Nationalist majority to the Hotel 
de Ville. This majority immediately 
declared war on the Government, and 
the strained relations between the 
Municipal Council and the Ministry led 
to several incidents in which the for- 
mer cut a very poor figure. It has 
been somewhat thoughtlessly inferred 
from this municipal episode that the 
Parliamentary elections will go against 
the Government. Paris numbers at 
least two Deputies whose defeat would 
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create a serious impression—viz., M. 
Henri Brisson, one of the foremost men 
of the Republic, and M. Millerand, the 


leader of the Socialist party. I believe 
that those who anticipate any such 
accidents are mistaken. In the capital 
we have lately seen the formation of 
a powerful “Comité du commerce et de 
l'industrie,” whose steady efforts in 
the last few weeks appear to have 
opened the eyes of a considerable num- 


ber of Parisian electors who had al- 


lowed themselves to be hypnotized by 
the Nationalist craze. 

Side by side with the Nationalists, 
and often merging into them, we have 
the large and mixed group of Clericals. 
In the front rank of this section are 
the members of the Orders, which late- 
ly dissolved themselves and have now 
split up into small committees, which 
are busily engaged in electioneering 
in the hope of securing a majority 
which will restore them their oppor- 
tunities. Such are the Jesuits, the As- 
sumptionists, the editors of the Croix, 
the organizers of pilgrimages, etc. With 
them, agitating, working and raising 
the sinews of war for the good cause, 
may be found members of the fashion- 
able world, the snobs of the bour- 
geoisie, and those miscellaneous mobs 
who furnish the raw material of the 
pilgrimages which are organized by 
modern idolatry. These great gather- 
ings are apt to deceive, for while the 
concentration of a great number of 
human beings in a crowd is impressive, 
its importance is_ strikingly reduced 
when its items become lost in the great 
mass of the electorate. 

While the Nationalists aim at a Ple- 
biscitary Republic, the Clerical cohorts 
desire a Catholic Republic. But all 
these factions may be said to belong 
to those still considerable communities 
of the sacerdotal and military type, 
whose steady disappearance from the 
civilized world is being effected though 
at a cost of some discomfort to man- 
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kind. Then we have a group of lead- 
ers without followers, who follow these 
followers without leaders. For such 
are the états major of the Royalist and 
Imperialist parties. They have already 
resigned themselves to their elimina- 
tion from the coming Parliament, and 
they announce with a haughty modes- 
ty their intention of casting the electo- 
ral vote which they claim, not alto- 
gether accurately, to control, on behalf 
of the anti-Ministerial candidates with- 
out even asking any pledges. These 
persons and personages show an amaz- 
ing aberration in owning that they are 
no longer engaged in defending a prin- 
ciple, but are simply seeking to gratify 
their animosity. They count for next 
to nothing. 

The same may even be said of the 
Republican Progressists who follow 
the fortunes of M. Méline. It so 
happened that on the very same day 
that M. Waldeck-Rousseau was ad- 
dressing the people of Saint Etienne, 
M. Méline was declaring at Remire- 
mont that the Moderate Republican 
party was scattered and disordered. 
This admission would seem. to suggest 
that M. Méline and his friends have no 
great hope of success in the coming 
elections. They are right, for they will 
be not only opposed by the Ministerial 
candidates, but also by the National- 
ists, who are hostile to them almost 
everywhere, and will defeat them in 
not a few districts. I should deplore 
this rebuff to M. Méline’s followers, but 
it would be difficult for any impartial 
observer to deny that they deserve it. 

Ever since the Waldeck-Rousseau 
Ministry came into power, the Pro- 
gressists have shown a singular want 
of courage, generosity and good faith. 
At the time the Cabinet was formed 
they were afraid to take office, as they 
hoped to compass the defeat of the 
Ministry and to come in on their own 
terms qs the saviors of the situation. 
When they realized that the Cabinet 
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was gathering strength until it ob- 
tained an inexpugnable position they 
were unable to conceal their increas- 
ing irritation, and they adopted an atti- 
tude of factious opposition which de- 
serves the contempt of every honest 
man. With the sole object of upset- 
ting their rivals they declined as an 
Opposition to sanction votes which 
they had themselves demanded when 
in office, and they denounced their own 
Acts when proposed by their successors. 
A party which reaches this stage does 
not deserve to live. I think M. Mé- 
line’s political career is closed. 

I have now briefly reviewed the con- 
tending parties, and it may be as well 
to suggest an outline of the leading 
arguments which they will lay before 
the electors. These arguments may 
indeed be classified under four general 
headings: the Military Argument, the 
Religious Argument, the Social Argu- 
ment and the Financial Argument. 

The Military Argument.—Anti-Minis- 
terial speakers will contend that the 
Government has disorganized the 
Army. Ministers will reply that a 
Government which devotes more than 
a third of the entire national revenue, 
i.e., a sum of forty millions sterling, 
to national defence must be a some- 
what singuiar disorganizer of the 
Army. They will point, on the con- 
trary, to the reorganization of the colo- 
nial Army, which had been demanded 
for the last twenty years, the great ex- 
penditure on the renewal of the 
fleet, and the efforts to strengthen 
the defences of the country and 
her colonies. They will point 
the contrast between the professors, 
the journalists and the grocers who 
cry that the Army has been destroyed, 
and the action of the Tsar who made 
a special visit to France in order to re- 
view our shattered army corps, while 
the rest of the world treats the na- 
tion which is supposed to have disorgan- 
ized its army with increasing respect. 


























The Religious Argument.—The Opposi- 
tion will declare that the Government 
desires to destroy the Church. Minis- 
ters will point to the Budget of Pub- 
lic Worship, the maintenance of the 
Concordat, the confirmation of the Em- 
bassy to the Vatican and the steady 
support which has been accorded to 
the national clergy by the Prime Min- 
ister and his colleagues in their work 
of religious pacification. Their ene- 
mies may adduce the Law of Associa- 
tions? Ministers will reply that this 
Act, in a general sense, constitutes an 
additional safeguard to associations, 
and if it brings religious Orders within 
the purview of the administrative law, 
and if it has caused the premature dis- 
solution of those Orders which, realiz- 
ing that they would not obtain the re- 
quired authorization, preferred to com- 
mit suicide, their disappearance is due 
to their own intolerable excesses. We 
may readily admit that the Law of 
Associations was aimed against such 
Societies as the Jesuits, for example, 
who for twenty years have been en- 
deavoring to train the youth of the 
country to be rebels to the existing 
régime, or the perfidious and scandalous 
Assumptionist monks, who _ have 
steeped the souls of the people in 
the depths of idolatry, and have 
poisoned their minds by the cal- 
umnies and _ outrages of ___ their 
newspapers, to say nothing of their 
shameless financial enterprises which 
would have brought any lay banker 
into the police court. In their rancor 
the Jesuits, the Assumptionists and 
other “select” Orders advised, and 
tried to enforce, the voluntary disso- 
lution of certain houses of cloistered 
ladies whom no one desired to disturb. 
The main object of this demonstration 
was to produce a theatrical impression 
on public opinion. It failed, and the 
departure of the members of the dis- 
solving communities took place amidst 
the utmost indifference. The law is 
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being applied, and will be applied, 
without any protestation. The Opposi- 
tion rely upon a broken reed. As their 
candidates no longer carry any distinct 
flag, and are devoid of any tangible 
principle, they thought of ear-marking 
themselves as men who had voted 
against the Law of Associations, and 
promised to modify its operation. Hap- 
pily we have not yet reached the theo- 
cratic stage in France, and the Op- 
position will be able to make as little 
capital out of the Religious Argument 
as out of the Military Argument. 

The Financial Argument. Under this 
heading the Opposition will employ an 
argument which is not new, seeing 
that it has been invoked by the Con- 
servative party ever since they lost 
the direction of affairs. They will 
declare that the Government is guiding 
France along the road to ruin, and it 
may be granted that for the first time 
they will find in the Budget figures 
which will give a certain plausibility 
to their case. The revenue for last 
year was 111,000,000 francs lower than 
the estimate. In other words, there 
was a deficit of over £4,000,000 sterling. 
The Ministerial party will retort that 
this deficit is either due to protection- 
ist laws, to social reforms which have 
been demanded by public opinion, or 
to causes beyond the scope of human 
action; they will have no difficulty in 
establishing their case. The protection 
of sugar has cost us 41,000,000 francs; 
the reform of the drink duties has cost 
us 65,000,000 francs. The reader may 
ask, What is this reform? It has 
consisted in a reduction of duties on 
drink supposed to be hygienic, thanks 
to which the price of wine in Paris 
to-day is twenty centimes per litre in- 
steadof forty-fivecentimesasithas been 
hitherto. The burden of taxation has 
been shifted from wine to alcohol, with 
the object of saving France from the 
scourge which has been so destructive 
elsewhere, and which we know by the 
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name of alcoholism. In raising these 
duties a premium has undoubtedly 
been placed upon fraud, but on the 
day some statesman has the courage 
to suppress the secret distilleries the 
missing millions will be restored to the 
revenue. Again, it can hardly be laid 
to the door of the Government that 
owing to a prolific harvest in France 
the people have been able to dispense 
with foreign wines, which has involved 
a loss of 31,000,000 francs to the rev- 
enue; nor can any blame be attributed 
to the Cabinet if the wine-growers of 
France, having produced 57,000,000 of 
hectolitres this year instead of the 
usual 37,000,000, have been unable to 
dispose of the surplus. If any one is 
to blame it is Providence for supplying 
a superabundance of wine without 
providing supplementary stomachs. In- 
telligent people will be grateful to the 
Government for having had the cour- 
age to carry out salutary reforms even 
at the cost of a momentary deficit. It 
is almost comic that the enemies of the 
Government should be hawking about 
a financial catastrophe in a community 
which has recently succeeded in bor- 
rowing 265,000,000 francs at par issue 
and 8 per cent. interest. France could 
borrow milliards on similar terms. 
The Social Argument.—This, in a sen- 
tence, consists in terrifying the bour- 
geoisie with the bogey of the Prole- 
tariat, Which is to drive the former 
from their homes and deprive them of 
their property. The resources of this 
argument are well-nigh exhausted. For 
two years and a half we have seen 
the Socialists in power. They have 
destroyed nothing; they have robbed 
nobody. The most audacious proposal 
in their program, which we have not 
yet dared to swallow, consists in or- 
ganizing labor so that after twenty- 
five years of work the laborer will be 
able to enjoy a pension of one franc a 
day drawn from a fund founded by 
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the joint exertions of himself and his 
employer. This desideratum may be 
difficult to realize, but it is neither in- 
cendiary nor subversive. It is empiric, 
and if it is a failure it can be discon- 
tinued without any serious injury hav- 
ing been inflicted on the body politic. 
It is observable that there are munici- 
palities run by Socialists in which no 
one is plundered, and it is only fair to 
note that the Socialists have hitherto 
been wise enough to resist the incite- 
ment of idiots and the advice of agita- 
tors who sought to involve them in a 
general strike which could only have 
resulted in postponing for half a cen- 
tury that part of their program which 
is practical and realizable. Indeed, 
there is very little more to be made 
out of the Social Argument than out 
of the Financial Argument, the Re- 
ligious Argument or the Military Argu- 
ment. 

I am now at the close of this discus- 
sion with the readers of the “ National 
Review.” I have endeavored to ex- 
plain the genesis of the present politi- 
cal situation and the work of the Gov- 
ernment which is appealing to the elec- 
tors. I have briefly reviewed the con- 
tending parties, and have indicated the 
weapons which they rely upon. In 
leaving the domain of facts for the 
region of ‘conjecture I will hazard one 
of those prophecies which historians 
usually leave to somnambulists. I 
think that the Socialists on the one 
hand and the Nationalists on the other 
will gain a certain number of seats in 
the approaching General Election; that 
the Radical and the Opportunist Re- 
publicans will maintain their position, 
that the so-called Moderate and Con- 
servative Republicans will sustain 
some losses, and that ultimately at 
the close of the election the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Ministry will emerge at the 
head of the very adequate majority of 
a hundred votes. 

J. Cornély. 
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A BRITISH ACADEMY OF LEARNING.* 


Two celebrations have recently taken 
place on the Continent which have, 
perhaps in consequence of our preoc- 
cupation with military affairs, not 
aroused in this country the attention 
which they may fairly claim. They 
are triumphs of a kind, or at least 
marked stages in a career of triumph; 
‘but the successes have been peaceful, 
and tended not to embitter nation 
against nation, but to unite the peoples 
in a common campaign of civilization. 
These two events are the centenary of 
the foundation of the French Institute, 
in its final and complete form—for its 
beginnings go back far into the seven- 
teenth century—and the bicentenary of 
the Academy of Sciences of Berlin. It 
is worth while to claim the patience 
of the English reader while we at- 
tempt briefly to explain what the ef- 
fect of these great institutions has been 
on the growth of knowledge, and to 
show that we in England might have 
been wiser had we more closely fol- 
lowed their example. 

It is to be feared that the majority of 
well-informed Englishmen have no 
very clear notion of the work of the 
continental Institutes. If one of our 
known writers speaks with admiration 
of the French Institute, his hearers 
are almost sure to think that he 
wants to set up in this country 
an imitation of the Académie 
Francaise with its forty immor- 
tals, selected and laureate mem- 
bers of the literary class of Paris, great 
novelists or poets or essayists. A pure- 
ly literary academy of this kind would 
serve no real purpose among us, al- 
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though Matthew Arnold was disposed 
to sigh for it. It would not be pos- 
sible here to select for special honor 
forty of our literary men; and to assign 
to them a pension, as the French do, 
would be carrying coals to Newcastle. 
In many things the French are more 
democratic than we; the French peo- 
ple has not the respect for title and 
lineage which prevails in England. But 
in literature, perhaps owing to the ex- 
istence of academic tradition, there is 
in France something like an oligarchy, 
while among us there is a ptrre and un- 
limited democracy. 

We certainly do not want a tinsel 
imitation of the Académie Francaise; 
but that Academy is only one of the 
five branches of the French institute. 
The other branches are, the Académie 
des Sciences, containing mathematical 
and physical sections, the Académie 
des Beaux Arts, the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres, and the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques. The Académie des Sciences 
in some measure corresponds to our 
Royal Society, the Académie des Beaux 
Arts to our Royal Academy. But to 
the other two academies, which deal 
with history, psychology and sociology, 
there is nothing analogous in this coun- 
try. Herein lies our weakness. The 
Institute is a single whole, has a com- 
mon palace, administration and library, 
and receives in all its branches state 
support. It is impossible to exagger- 
ate the value of this unity, which con- 
stantly throws together men of learn- 
ing and research whose paths are most 
diverse, which makes a focus and or- 
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ganizing ground for every kind of sci- 
entific and learned enterprise, which 
implants in the minds of workers the 
great and inspiring conviction that all 
who devote themselves to the search of 
knowledge are members of one great 
organization, an intellectual and moral 
clergy devoted to the service of man- 
kind, and to a perpetual warfare with 
ignorance and intellectual error. 

The literary Académie Francaise was 
founded by Richelieu in 1635, the Acad- 
émie des Beaux Arts by Mazarin in 
1648, the Académie des Sciences by 
Colbert in 1666, the Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles Lettres in 1706. 
But it was in the stirring and boldly 
optimistic days of the First Republic 
that the Académie des Sciences Mo- 
rales et Politiques came into existence; 
and at the same time the whole Insti- 
tute was more closely bound together, 
and set forward in a determined spirit, 
and with words of fervid enthusiasm. 
The Directory of the Republic was 
“profoundly convinced that the happi- 
ness of the French people is insepara- 
ble from perfection in science and art 
and the growth of all branches of hu- 
man knowledge; these alone can keep 
burning the sacred fire of liberty which 
they have lighted.” Fervent hopes in- 
deed, and destined to cool rapidly! 
Yet the French Institute has from that 
day to this held its own, and done end- 
less service to knowledge. The branch 
which dealt with moral and political 
science was abolished during the tyr- 
anny of Napoleon in 1803, but in 1832 
it was re-established. At present the 
revenue contributed by the State to the 
Institute is not a few beggarly hun- 
dreds, but 28,0007. a year, and it would 
not be easy to find among all the sums 
voted by the French nation another 
which does so much good and so little 
harm. The Institute furnishes prizes 
to encourage original investigations in 
science, including history, and it main- 
tains a library and palace where sa- 


vants can work and meet. It has 
founded and sustains academies in for- 
eign cities, like the French Schools of 
Rome, Athens and Cairo; and above all 
it is valuable—as at one of the cente- 
nary meetings the Minister of Public 
Instruction strongly insisted—in main- 
taining the close relations of all 
branches of knowledge, and helping to 
spread a spirit of devotion to the cause 
of learning and science. 

The history of the French Institute 
has yet to be written. But of one of the 
smaller institutions which it has found- 
ed and supported, the French School 
at Athens, a most instructive history 
has recently been published by M. Radet. 
It is a remarkable record of the way 
in which the tendencies of an age tri- 
umph over the purposes of. statesmen 
and set aside the plans of founders. 
Half a century ago the French School 
was established at Athens by Raoul- 
Rochette, Guigniaut, and other mem- 
bers of the Institute, who persuaded 
the Ministry to provide them with 
funds for the purpose by representing 
the necessity of combating English in- 
fluence at Athens by all possible means. 
Thus a band of young men, under the 
leadership of Daveluy, was despatched 
to Athens in order that they might per- 
suade the Greeks to learn the French 
language and to understand that the 
only civilization worthy of the name 
was that which radiated from Paris. 
As has often happened, Greece con- 
quered her invaders; and by degrees 
the school, which was to have been the 
source of a political propaganda, has 
become a place of higher study—a col- 
lege of history and archzeology, through 
which have passed many of those who 
are now the chief lights of classical 
learnir:g in France, and which has re- 
cently excavated at the cost of France, 
the magnificent site of Delphi. 

A monumental history of the Acad- 
emy of Berlin, which deals, like the 
French Institute, with the whole range 


























of knowledge, from astronomy to phi- 
lology and history, has been accom- 
plished by Professor Harnack, one of 
its most illustrious members. In a 
spirited introduction, Professor Har- 
nack traces the intellectual movements 
which led to the rise of the great sci- 
entific academies of Europe. The 
Renascence had come to direct men’s 
minds to the forgotten splendor of the 
literature and art of Greece and Rome, 
and the Reformation had recalled the 
fervid inspiration and faith of the early 
Church. Both together had shattered 
the ecclesiastical crust which had 
formed over the activities of the Euro- 
pean nations, and set them forward in 
a new and long career. Towards the 
end of the seventeenth century a new 
and powerful tendency made its ap- 
pearance, a growing belief in the value 
of truth, of exact method, of scientific 
demonstration. This was especially 
furthered by the great growth which 
had taken place in mathematical, physi- 
cal and astronomical science, a growth 
to which England in the days of New- 
ton powerfully contributed. As the 
exact sciences were developed and be- 
came more complicated, the feeling 
arose that the universities, which were 
mainly concerned with education, and 
were besides distinctly conservative in 
tone, required to be supplemented by 
great and organized institutions, the 
primary object of which should be the 
advancement of knowledge rather than 
its diffusion. The oldest of the ex- 
tant European Academies is that of the 
Lincei at Rome, founded in 1603, which 
still flourishes after many vicissitudes 
and some periods of suspended anima- 
tion. The Royal Society of London 
followed in 1662, and the Académie des 
Sciences of Paris in 1666. Thus Berlin 
was by no mans the pioneer of the 
movement; its Academy was not finally 
constituted until 1700. 

The fact that the 
Academy of Germany was founded in 


representative 
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Berlin, rather than in Dresden or Han- 
over, was the result of circumstances. 
Its origination was due to one of the 
greatest and most restless of human in- 
telligences, Leibnitz. He was full of 
large but sometimes chimerical plans; 
one for uniting the Romanist and Prot- 
estant Confessions; another for estab- 
lishing a state supervision of books, 
which should allow none to be pub- 
lished but such as contained discover- 
ies at once new and useful to the com- 
munity. After visiting Paris, Leib- 
nitz was smitten with the desire to 
form a German Academy of Sciences 
on the model of that of Colbert. He 
vainly urged his plan on‘the Govern- 
ments of Saxony, Austria and Russia. 
Prussia at the time seemed too back- 
ward in civilization to be the scene of 
so enlightened an institution. But 
when the heir of the Great Elector 
brought to Berlin, as his bride, Sophia, 
daughter of the Elector of Hanover, a 
descendant of our James I, she intro- 
duced to her somewhat boorish Court 
of Brandenburg a higher refinement. 
As Frederick Il, her grandson, wrote, 
“Cette Princesse amena en Prusse 
l’esprit de la société la vraie politesse, 
et l’amour des arts et des sciences.” 
Among other distinguished men whom 
she attracted to Berlin was Leibnitz, 
and in her support he at last found 
means for carrying out his plan of a 
great academy of learning and science. 
But to few founders, perhaps to none, 
is it ever given to discern from the first 
whither the institutions which they 
found will tend. Leibnitz no doubt at 
the time held in his mind, not only more 
knowledge, but a keener sense of the 
intellectual changes which were com- 
ing over the world than any other man. 
But even he saw but in part. Some of 
the functions which he would fain have 
assigned to the Academy fell away 
from it in time, while others which he 
had not anticipated gradually came 
within its province. 
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Comparing the Academy in the days 
of its foundation with the form which 
it assumed when taken in hand and re- 
constituted by Frederick the Great, Dr. 
Harnack observes that three of the 
original purposes had become ob- 
scured. The first of these was the re- 
ligious purpose—that of upholding the 
cause of the Protestant religion, and 
spreading it among surrounding peo- 
ples. The second object was to pro- 
mote the service of the State of Prussia; 
the third was to purify and propagate 
the German language. As these more 
local and narrow objects fell into the 
background their place was taken by 
the broad and catholic passion for the 
advancement of knowledge. It came 
to be felt that the public good was best 
served by the spread of exact knowl- 
edge and reasonable thought, and that 
men of science and of letters were then 
most useful to the State when they at- 
tended most completely to their own 
work, without too strict regard to con- 
sequences. We have here once more, 
and on a greater scale, the moral en- 
forced by the history of the French 
School of Athens. It is a truth which 
perhaps no one has so clearly set forth 
as Auguste Comte, that, just as a small 
rudder, when steadily pressed in one 
direction, will bring round the largest 
ship, so man’s faculty of true and 
straight thinking, small as its influence 
may seem at any given moment, yet in 
the long run, by its quiet and uniform 
influence, will have far greater effect 
on the course of civilization than the 
violent impulses and the warring mo- 
tives which generally actuate human- 
ity. 

The Academy of Frederick consisted 
of four classes or sections: (1) experi- 
mental philosophy or natural science; 
(2) mathematics and astronomy; (3) 
speculative philosophy; (4) antiquities, 
history and language. The third of 


these sections was an addition due to 
the rise of the philosophy of Wolff. 
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When one considers the splendid out- 
burst of philosophy in Germany during 
the century which followed, one can 
understand how important the addition 
was. In the pages of Professor Har- 
nack may be traced the subsequent for- 
tunes of the Academy. In the time of 
Frederick the cosmopolitan spirit had 
prevailed so far that the proceedings of 
the society were carried on in French. 
It was not possible that this should en- 
dure long; and the national German 
uprising in the days of Napoleon had 
an effect in imparting more of a na- 
tional spirit even to learned institu- 
tions. In those days the leading spirits 
of the Academy were the Humboldts, 
Wolff, Niebuhr, and Schleiermacher—a 
splendid galaxy of talent, who changed 
in many ways the constitution as fixed 
by Frederick. 

We have not space to record these 
vicissitudes in detail; and, interesting 
as is the history of the Prussian Acad- 
emy, its lessons cannot be directly ap- 
plied in other countries where govern- 
ment is less completely. centralized, and 
learned men less accustomed to a rigor- 
ous discipline. But it must be allowed 
that, on the whole, the Academy of 
Berlin has nobly carried out the Aca- 
demic ideal. Many more recent foun- 
dations—the Academies of Munich, 
Gottingen, Leipzig, Stockholm and Tu- 
rin, for example—have been constituted 
largely on its model; and a splendid 
succession of men of science and let- 
ters, from the days of Leibnitz and 
Jablonski to those of Virchow and 
Mommsen, have carried its fame into 
all lands. 

The Institutes and Academies, and 
other learned or scientific societies, 
which exist in nearly all the capitals 
and many of the great university 
towns of the Continent, include all 
knowledge in their scope, but none of 
them has a purely ornamental and lite- 
rary branch like the Académie Fran- 
caise. Usually they have two branches, 
the one devoted to the science of na- 
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ture, to mathematical, physical and bi- 
ological studies; the other to the sci- 
ence of man, to the whole range of sci- 
ences beginning with anthropology and 
ending in sociology, which is so fast 
rising in importance and improving in 
organization. This human and historic 
side of Academies is called by various 
names in various places; at Berlin and 
Vienna the philosophic and _ historic 
side, at Gittingen and Leipzig the phi- 
lologic and historic side, at Rome the 
moral sciences. At Munich the Acad- 
emy is divided into three sections, the 
physical, the philosophic and philologic 
and the historic. But whatever be the 
special terms used, all the great Eu- 
ropean Academies recognize the essen- 
tial and indisputable truth that the 
realm of ordered knowledge—of sci- 
ence—falls naturally into two parts, 
whereof one deals with nature and the 
other with human activities. This 
natural division has, in England, made 
itself felt in that institution which is 
our greatest centre of research, the 
British Museum. When, some twenty 
years ago, it became necessary to re- 
move part of the collections at Blooms- 
bury to the new site at South Ken- 
sington, those collections quite natu- 
rally fell into two groups. The speci- 
mens belonging to natural history went 
to the new museum, while the anthrop- 
ological, historic and artistic treasures 
remained in Bloomsbury. Man and 
nature are necessarily the two centres 
about which in the form of an ellipse, 
gathers the mass of human knowledge. 

If one asks what good has come to 
the human sciences from their stricter 
organization, especially in Germany, 
the answer is overwhelming. The 
state of things in which a savant could, 
by his private efforts, greatly extend the 
field of the knowledge of history and of 
social law is fast coming to an end. 
We are entering on a century in which 
co-operation, amalgamation, practical 
socialism, is becoming as necessary in 
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learning as in public and business life. 
Sir John Evans, in his Presidential ad- 
dress to the Society of Arts in the year 
1900, said:— 


The present condition of science is 
certainly due to the organized efforts of 
such societies as the Royal Society and 
its subordinate societies in this and 
other countries. They secure public 
recognition for science and those who 
pursue it; they prevent overlapping, 
serve to deter different men from work- 
ing on the same lines, and bring influ- 
ence to bear on the public and on the 
Government. Any individual is less 
powerful by himself than when he is 
associated with others seeking the 
same object. An active society is a 
corporation with a perpetual succession, 
and it never dies. The work carried 
on by an isolated student ceases at his 
death, but the work done by a number 
of students associated together goes on 
and on. 


While in England this association in 
work has been mainly confined to the 
natural sciences, through want of or- 
ganization of those dealing with man, 
abroad great enterprises for extending 
our knowledge of man and his works 
have centred in the Academies. Take, 
for instance, the field of classical stud- 
ies, of which most educated English- 
men have some small knowledge. The 
Academies of Germany have given to 
the world, or are in the course of giving 
us, in great part owing to the influence 
of Professor Mommsen, an astounding 
series of collective works, in each of 
which some class of remains of the 
civilization of Greece or of Rome is 
put together in the most complete way 
by the combined efforts of many schol- 
ars. There is the Corpus of Greek in- 
scriptions, the Corpus of Latin Inscrip- 
tions, the Corpus of Byzantine Histori- 
ans, the Corpus of Sarcophagi, of Attic 
Sepulchral Monuments, of Greek Coins, 
of Greek Terra-Cottas, and several 
others. Great works like these can 
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only be carried out under two condi- 
tions, when scholars are organized, and 
when the State provides funds. Such 
funds are required tomeet expenses, not 
to provide the (almost nominal) payments 
to the scholars who devote the leisure 
of their lives to the production of such 
monuments of learning and research. 
The best scholars of Germany are 
proud to give their best years for the 
advancement of knowledge. But no 
small society and no publisher, can or- 
ganize the labor involved in the pro- 
duction of a Corpus. 

But we have not exhausted the list 
of the historical works produced by 
the Berlin Academy.’ There is the edi- 
tion of Aristotle, and of the Greek 
Commentaries on Aristotle, the Prus- 
sian State records of the eighteenth 
century, monumental editions of the 
works of Ibn Saad, Kant, Humboldt. 
Due to the support of the same institu- 
tion is the new edition of Greek Chris- 
tian writers of the first three centu- 
ries. In 1897 the Academy voted 
7,5001. for various publications and ex- 
peditions of a scientific character, about 
half the money going to the support of 
work in natural science, and about 
half to the support of historic and eth- 
nographic investigations. In addition, 
the Academy has had an indirect influ- 
ence, through the activity of institu- 
tions which stand in a filial relation to 
it, on such undertakings as the German 
Schools of Rome and Athens, the mag- 
nificent excavations at Olympia, the 
investigation of the Roman frontier in 
Germany and the publication of mate- 
rials for German history. 

England, as we have seen, started 
quite as early as the other nations of 
Europe on what we may eall the aca- 
demic career; but it is a curious fact 
that the course pursued by the Royal 
Society has been markedly different 


1 We have to thank Dr. Kohnke, librarian of 
the Academy of Berlin, for the information which 
follows. 
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from that, which has been followed by 
the Academies of Paris and Berlin. 
From the first it has manifested a ten- 
dency, which has become more and 
more pronounced with time, to confine 
its activities to the sciences of nature, 
and to set aside those of which the his- 
tory and the mind of man are the sub- 
jects. In earlier volumes of the Phil- 
osophical Transactions we find a cer- 
tain proportion of bistorical and philo- 
logical papers. A tradition, even now 
not extinct, has prevailed of electing as 
Fellows a few representatives of learn- 
ing and historical research. But the no- 
tion that the sciences which deal with 
man are as important as those which 
deal with nature, require as much re- 
search, and need as much organization 
and encouragement, has never been ac- 
cepted by the Royal Society. 

The same bias has marked other Eng- 
lish societies and institutions which 
have made some endeavor to deal with 
a wider field of knowledge. The Brit- 
ish Association, which started in 1831, 
has a more democratic and less exclu- 
sive character than the Academies of 
Science, since its object is not only to 
bring together men of special attain- 
ments, but also to interest the general 
public in scientific discovery, and to 
furnish information to those who may 
put it to practical account. The British 
Association worthily occupies a field 
of physical and of biological science: 
but its attitude towards the historical 
or human branches of knowledge, 
though well-meant, is not altogether en- 
lightened or defensible. It devotes a 
section to ethnography or anthropology. 
under which head are included physio- 
logical researches into brain and bones, 
as well as archzeological researches into 
primitive art, customs and language. 
Another section is that of economics, 
the branch of history and investigation 
which is concerned with the production 
and distribution of wealth being un- 
fairly cut off from all the other parallel 











branches of knowledge. Lately a sec- 
tion has been added which deals with 
education. This seems to be a most 
unfortunate departure, not because edu- 
cation is not worthy of any amount of 
serious discussion, but because it 
is only by a misconception that 
education can be called one of 
the branches of science. It is not pri- 
marily a matter of research but of 
practice. But the whole vast fields of 
history, of philosophy and of philology 
are not touched by the British Associ- 
ation; quite rightly, no doubt, since it 
has quite enough to do otherwise. At 
the same time, the exclusion of these 
studies tends to foster the common 
opinion that they are outside the field 
of science. 

In the same way the Royal Institu- 
tion in Albemarle Street has become al- 
most exclusively an institution for fur- 
thering the natural sciences. It is true 
that lectures—often excellent lectures— 
on branches of history and of art are 
given in the theatre of the Institution, 
but, as a living and a working force, it 
tells only in the direction of physics, 
chemistry and biology. 

It is a curious and a suggestive fact 
that the National Academy of America, 
founded not long ago, has in similar 
fashion concerned itself almost exclu- 
sively with natural science. Small 
blame to the researchers who, finding 
an instrument ready to their hand, 
make use of it to good purpose; but, if 
the adherents of the human sciences 
are thus in England and America el- 
bowed out of the great scientific insti- 
tutions, it would appear that they 
should combine on their own account 
to form societies to do the work which 
is at present not done. 

From time to time efforts have been 
made in England to complete the orb 
of knowledge by instituting fresh or- 
ganizations intended specially to pro- 
mote such studies as are concerned 
with the human mind; but unfortu- 
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nately none of these efforts has been 
attended with full success. In the 
eighteenth century the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Society of Arts and the 
Royal Society of Literature all came 
into being. These societies are still 
active, and some of them have done 
good work. But no one of them pos- 
sesses or ever has possessed the ample 
funds, the prestige, the intellectual au- 
thority which should cause it to be re- 
garded as a true embodiment of Eng- 
lish learning and research; and none of 
them has made any effort to extend 
the field of its operations so far as to 
include all knowledge of man in his 
psychologic and historic relations. 
Moreover, none of them is supported by 
the State. What we want in this coun- 
try is an institution corresponding to 
the Académie des Inscriptions and the 
Académie des Sciences Morales et Poli- 
tiques in Paris, to the historical side of 
the Akademie der Wissenschaften in 
Berlin, to the department of the Lincei 
in Rome which deals with “scienze 
morali.” It should no longer be pos- 
sible to say that England shares with 
Turkey, and with Turkey alone among 
European Powers, the discredit of hav- 
ing no recognized and state-supported 
Academy dedicated to the progress of 
knowledge in what concerns man and 
society. 

These facts have been made clearer 
to us, and their moral enforced, by the 
efforts which have recently been made 
to promote an international association 
of Academies of Science. In 1899 there 
was held at Wiesbaden, on the invita- 
tion of the Academy of Berlin, a meet- 
ing of representatives of the principal 
scientific Institutes, with a view to the 
closer federation of learned and scien- 
tific workers throughout the world. A 
more formal meeting was held in Paris 
in April, 1901, at which important dis- 
cussions and consultations took place. 
Some of the meetings held were at- 
tended by all delegates; but it was 
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found convenient, in case of most dis- 
cussions, to sit in two sections, the one 
concerned with the sciences of nature, 
the other with the human sciences. 
As soon as that division took place, the 
unfortunate position of Great Britain 
became clear. For whereas in the 
department of natural science she was 
tepresented, and worthily represented, 
by a deputation from the Royal Society, 
there was found no association or soci- 
ety which could be regarded as fairly 
representing historical, philological and 
philosophical studies in Great Britain. 

The resolutions passed by the assem- 
bled delegates were of some impor- 
tance. The Academies of Paris and 
Berlin agreed jointly to produce a com- 
plete edition of the works of Leibnitz 
who, two centuries ago, tried to found 
such an alliance of Academies as is 
now taking place. The delegates 
agreed to urge upon their respective 
Governments arrangemenis by which 
important historical documents should 
be communicated and archives lent 
by one country to another. A plan of 
Sir David Gill, Astronomer, of the Cape 
of Good Hope, for the measurement by 
international agreement of degrees of 
latitude on a line drawn from north to 
south through Africa, received univer- 
sal approbation, as did a bold project 
of the English Royal Society for the 
compilation year by year of a complete 
index of all papers in natural science 
published in all parts of the world. The 
practical results of far-reaching plans 
such as these will be great. 

There is also another side to the mat- 
ter. At a time when a painful and 
protracted war exercises our minds, 
and when in every country of the Con- 
tinent England has become the object 
of constant attack and reviling, is it 
not pleasant to turn to the records of 
plans for common work in the interests 
of knowledge to be carried on by mem- 
bers of all nations? In the realm of sci- 
ence Chauvinism disappears. War sets 
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nation against nation. Our fathers 
thought that the spread of industry 
and commerce would break the war- 
spirit and produce amity between peo- 
ples. But alas! this expectation has 
proved but illusory; and it now ap- 
pears that no cause of international dis- 
like and hostility is more potent than 
commercial rivalry. Even _ religion, 
which used to be a bond between Eng- 
land, Holland and Germany, seems no 
longer to act as a peaceful force. But 
science still tends with a gentle but 
continued pressure, to bring together 
men of different nations. The British 
and the French chemist, the British and 
the German philologist, the British and 
the Italian archzeologist meet together 
in the friendliest spirit in the midst of 
national jealousy and rivalry, and feel 
a common impulse in that desire for 
the increase of knowledge which is the 
life-breath of modern research, an in- 
crease which, when the field of knowl- 
edge is more completely mapped out. 
may be furthered by almost every 
worker who has time and patience to 
devote to the pursuit. 

The Association of Academies does 
not, however, satisfy some ardent 
spirits. One of these, a Hungarian 
schoolmaster named Kemény, has pub- 
lished a project for a great Interna- 
tional Academy which is not only to 
comprise all knowledge, but to include 
all nations.*. He endows it with a rev- 
enue of four millions of frances, and 
makes the seat of it the central city of 
Berne. It is to produce indexes of all 
knowledge and, in some unexplained 
way, to stop the issue of unneeded 
books. Mr. Kemény’s plans are not 
practical. It is hard to see in what 
way an international library at Berne 
would be more convenient to students 
than the existing libraries at Paris, 
London and other great cities. And 
since, as Sir John Evans has clearly 
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shown, a central society cannot super- 
sede, but only organize and correlate 
the activities of specialist societies, it 
is evident that a world academy would 
be reduced to helplessness by its own 
size and the variety of its activities. 
Moreover, the language difficulty is in- 
superable. Yet the notion is generous; 
and perhaps, after all, Mr. Kemény 
may be marking a road along which we 
shall at some future time make prog- 
ress. 

The next meeting of the associated 
Academies is to be held in London in 
1904. The summary which we have 
given points to the conclusion that, 
when that meeting takes place, we 
English ought to have found some way 
of representing in it the interests of 
English philosophical, philological and 
historical studies. Some powerful soci- 
ety should be formed to deal with that 
one hemisphere, as it may be called, in 
the world of human knowledge which 
these studies represent. The very 
phrase “historic or philosophic science” 
has at present in this country an exotic 
air. We hear a great deal about the 
spread of science, of the conflict be- 
tween science and religion, of the 
teaching of science at schools and uni- 
versities; but what we are thinking 
of is always the science of nature 
rather than of man. We do not re- 
flect that science is not, cannot be, 
anything save “ordered knowledge;” 
and knowledge requires as much or- 
dering and method in the field of his- 
toric research as in the field of biologi- 
cal or astronomical research. It re- 
quires as much method, but in our 
country it has not had as much method; 
and this is the reason why, in most 
branches of historic research, though 
our teachers and experts are as able as 
those of Germany, we have of late 
fallen below the German level. 

It would be well if the mischief 
stopped at confusions of phrase and 
faulty classifications of studies. But 
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the mistake about words spreads, as 
such mistakes usually do, to things. 
Abroad every investigator—be he his- 
torian, philologist, sociologist, or what 
not—may have a proud consciousness 
that he is a servant of science, that the 
realm of knowledge is essentially one, 
and that in what province of that realm 
he toils is a matter of comparative un- 
importance. He belongs to an army; 
and whether he has to storm the ene- 
my’s camp or merely to guard a ram- 
part he is an honorable soldier in the 
host of light. The great and inspiring 
thought of the unity of science, of or- 
dered knowledge, is often denied to the 
investigator in this country. He even 
learns to think of “science” as a some- 
what groveling pursuit, concerned only 
with material things, and tending to 


the neglect of the intellectual 
and ethical nature of man; while, 
on the other hand, the biologist, 


confident in the proved efficacy of 
the methods of “science,” is apt to 
carry them unchanged into the field of 
human investigation, and to impede 
the course of true knowledge by 
hasty theories hased on _  insuffi- 
cient views of the nature of man 
and society. Such are the practical re- 
venges worked in our country by the 
want of clear and consistent thinking. 

We do not, of course, mean to say that 
these confusions are unknown out of 
England. The superior simplicity and 
precision of the sciences which deal 
with nature must everywhere prejudice 
those whopursue them against the more 
complicated and the less experimental 
or mathematical studies which have 
man for their object. Pronounced ma- 
terialists will even deny the applica- 
bility of the term science to the vague 
and less easily formulated results of 
the historian and the moralist; but 
more open-minded thinkers will always 
see that every branch of knowledge 
must be pursued by its own methods. 
In the Academies of the Continent, at 
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all events, the sciences which deal with 
man have now gained a secure and un- 
disputed position. 

The nineteenth century has witnessed 
the complete emancipation of natural 
science from metaphysical guidance, 
and its immense progress in all direc- 
tions in the interpretation of nature, of 
our material surroundings in general. 
But man, after all, is greater than his 
surroundings, and the knowledge of 
man has an interest, and a_ bearing 
upon conduct anc happiness, greater 
than can belong to any study of merely 
material things. “The proper study 
of mankind is man.” By degrees, owing 
to the lead given by the studies which 
deal with nature, methods far better 
adapted for the discovery of truth are 
being introduced into the studies which 
concern man. From _ anthropology, 
which lies at the basis of them, to the 
branches of history which deal with 
man’s highest and noblest activities, 
the idea of development, the disbelief 
in cataclysms, the respect for proved 
fact, however disagreeable, the distrust 
of a priori views, however attractive, 
are rapidly making way and gradually 
modifying the mental attitude of all 
investigators. To further this move- 
ment is to work in harmony with the 
spirit of the age, and for an assured 
future. The only way in which the 
growth of a superficial materialism can 
be finally checked is by showing that 
the higher powers and functions of 
man will bear the cold light of a rea- 
sonable investigation, and establish 
their right to a place in the order of the 
universe. If this be’ the case, what 
greater service can be rendered to the 
rising generation than the organization 
of the historical and philosophical sci- 
ences, the improvement of their meth- 
ods, and the bringing together of the 
dispersed students who in England are 
devoted to their pursuit. 

In London, though there is as yet no 
fully organized university, there is 
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probably a larger number of earnest 
and able historical investigators than 
exists in any other city in the world. 
London is the great home of the 
“Learned Societies.” It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the value of these 
societies, not only in the work which 
they produce, which is in fact very un- 
even in quality, but especially in the 
way in which they help individual 
workers, and give them a purpose in 
life. The societies have an abounding 
vitality and energy. Their great draw- 
backs are that they constantly overlap 
in a manner that is wasteful of time 
and force, and that, as a rule, they are 
unable to keep up a high standard in 
their publications. The better trained 
members of the societies being usually 
closely occupied, they have a tendency 
to fall under the control of less learned 
mentbers who have leisure and energy, 
while their shortness of funds often 
makes them dependent on the imper- 
fectly enlightened benefactor. All the 
defects of these societies might be di- 
minished, and their force increased ten- 
fold if they were organized, or in some 
way connected with some central insti- 
tution, whose lead they could follow, 
and whose activities they could sup- 
port. 

One of the most obvious ways, and 
certainly the most English way, of or- 
ganizing the learned societies of Lon- 
con would be that each should appoint 
certain delegates who should meet in 
order to establish in concert a central 
bureau. If there were a dweller in 
London who had the requisite know]l- 
edge, and a great capacity for organi- 
zation, he might succeed in making the 
dream a reality, in persuading the de- 
tached societies to extend their inter- 
ests and to contribute from their 
funds towards the establishment of 2 
great library and the payment of or- 
ganizing secretaries. Than such a way 
of proceeding none could be more con- 
sonant to the nature of our representa- 
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tive institutions, or more educative of 
the mass of our learned workers. Life 
and talent could not be expended in a 
more useful or a more noble way. But 
when one reflects on the ability, the 
tact and the leisure which would be re- 
quired to ensure success in such an en- 
terprise, one is obliged to think that a 
simpler and less obstructed way must 
be sought for. The practical alterna- 
tive seems to be the direct establish- 
ment of an academy of historic, philo- 
sophic and philologic studies. It is 
no part of the purpose of this paper to 
enquire how this should be set about. 
It is known that this practical question 
is engaging the attention of some of 
our most prominent men of letters. 

Scholars in England have so long 
lived without organization that at first 
they searcely realize what it means. 
When the notion of a new central insti- 
tution is set before one of our savants, 
his first observation is apt to be, “I do 
not see how it would help me.” And 
the second observation will be, “They 
are sure to elect the wrong men.” Un- 
less workers can rise above this merely 
personal aspect of the matter, and un- 
less they can realize that knowledge is 
one great republic, of which it is our 
highest privilege to be worthy citizens, 
nothing good in the way of the organi- 
zation of research can be done. No 
doubt at first some of the best men 
might be overlooked, and the funds of 
the institution might not always be em- 
ployed in the best way. But the great, 
the all-important matter is to bring 
some working scheme to the birth. 
Friction would soon rub away eccen- 
tricities; in working, the best methods 
would have a natural advantage which 
would secure their triumph over diffi- 
culties. 

In conclusion, we may briefly sum- 
marize the chief advantages which 
belong to the continental Academies of 
Historic Science, some of which, at all 
events, would bear transplanting to the 
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somewhat bleak but yet invigorating 
intellectual atmosphere of England. 

First comes the recognition of merit. 
The path of the student must almost al- 
ways be steep and lonely; he must de- 
vote months and years to work of 
which the results may seem but small. 
He may easily be so placed as to have 
communion with but few kindred 
spirits, while the study, which is neces- 
sarily a weariness to the flesh, grinds 
out of him the power of facile enjoy- 
ment, and makes him _ sensitive to 
praise or blame. Recognition by some 
authoritative body of the quality of his 
work affords him a solace in the pres- 
ent and inspires him with energy for 
the future. Honorary degrees at 
universities are suitable rewards, but 
they are seldom given except to those 
who have already attained high repu- 
tation. But the great Academies may 
seek out and recognize, in some way 
or other, younger men who have done 
or are doing, good work, inconspicuous 
though it may be. Such honor coming 
to an Englishman from a foreign Insti- 
tute has been felt by many to be most 
encouraging and helpful; and _ there 
does not seem to be any reason why we 
should trust in this matter entirely to 
continental recognition. 

Secondly, in an age when specialism 
is becoming a great danger, when there 
is a tendency among workers not to 
look beyond the limits of the particular 
field of their labors, the Academies are 
valuable as affording ready means for 
intercommunion of savants. Many of 
their meetings are plenary, at which 
all members are expected. But in the 
libraries and salons of the Academy 
buildings savants who are working in 
different parts of the same domain 
meet naturally, and find points of con- 
tact, or combine to take common action 
in the face of some impending diffi- 
culty. 

Thirdly, the Academies are able to 
speak with authority in matters social 
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and historic, and to advise or to remon- 
strate with their Governments when 
the interests of learning are involved. 
The Academies of Paris and Berlin are 
in frequent communication with the 
Ministers of State, who greatly value 
their advice. In England the Royal 
Society has influence; but matters of 
history, language, criticism or philoso- 
phy are not within its province. No 
doubt the Government would receive 
sound advice on many points, if asked 
for, from such bodies as the Society of 
Antiquaries or the heads of depart- 
ments in the British Museum. But 
we must venture to speak plainly on an 
unpleasant topic, and say that the in- 
ertness of the Government in regard to 
historical monuments and the want of 
appreciation of ancient remains shown 
under British rule in India, in Egypt, 
in Cyprus, clearly proved that it was 
not enough to be ready to advise the 
Government when consulted, and that 
it is most desirable to bring pressure to 
bear upon the authorities in England 
and the English possessions, in order 
to put a stop to abuses which are only 
too notorious. When we contrast the 
way in which historic remains are pro- 
tected in the Crimea with the way in 
which they are at the mercy of all 
comers in Northwest India, we see 
that there are matters in which the 
sense of the whole educated world 
would decide that Russia is far more 
civilized than England. 

Fourthly, the Academies have great 
effect in the organization of research, 
in the minimizing of the sad waste of 
time and power which occurs when stu- 
dents undertake unsuitable work, or do 
again what has already been well done. 
How much labor is thus thrown away 
in London, few know. But for the ad- 
vice and help of the officials of the Brit- 
ish Museum, still more would be lost. 

Fifthly, the organization of research, 
and the encouragement of such branch- 
es of it as seem likely to be of special 
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service, are, in the Continental Acad- 
emies, largely carried out through their 
control of funds. They propose every 
year subjects for treatises, and award 
prizes to the papers which they judge 
the best; or they make grants for the 
payment of expenses of research. Many 
real scholars are in all countries pre- 
vented from doing valuable work 
by the impossibility of finding the 
means for carrying it on; and many 
tasks of the greatest importance are 
delayed, while the necessary material 
for them is day by day perishing for 
the want of endowment. The endow- 
ment of research has been in recent 
years adopted to a considerable extent 
at Oxford and Cambridge, but much 
still remains to be done; and it has re- 
cently been made plain on several oc- 
casions how inadequately provided are 
the wealthiest of our British universi- 
ties for carrying on higher studies in 
a manner suited to modern require- 
ments. 

Continental ways are often very dif- 
ferent from ours. In many respects 
the peoples of the Continent stand to- 
gether on one side of a line, and Brit- 
ain, America and the British Colonies 
on the other side. But if there be one 
common quality which is found among 
the educated classes of all countries it 
is the mental attitude which has been 
produced by the great progress taking 
place in science on all sides, and which 
is to be found not only in Europe and 
America, but in India and Japan. In- 
stitutions which agree with that atti- 
tude are likely to be of use wherever 
they are set up. There seems there- 
fore no reason why the notion of an 
Academy of Historical, Philological and 
Philosophical Studies should not be 
planted on this side the English Chan- 
nel, to produce here also some of the 
fruits which it has brought forth abun- 
dantly in all lands between’ Paris and 
St. Petersburg, and from Stockholm to 
Madrid. 
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FOR THE HONOR OF THE CORPS. 


“Let ’em all come!” said the hospital- 
orderly despairingly. ‘Another pack 
of blooming doolies, and the first batch 
not ’alf fixed yet! Gawd ’elp us!” 

A long slow line of stretchers trickled 
into the field-hospital. Here and there 
a face, very white and set, was seen 
for a minute or two, the teeth gnawing 
at the under lip to stifle vain cries, or 
an arm was thrown aloft to drop back 
again with limp impotence. From 
some of the canvas troughs a little 
blood dripped reluctantly, or spread in 
wide, discolored patches. Now and 
again an accidental jolt would knock a 
scream from the occupant of one of the 
doolies, or the insistent moaning of an 
unconscious sufferer would be heard, 
regular as a heart-beat, and inexpres- 
sibly fretting to the nerves of the 
stricken folk who lay around. 

A gaunt man, with haggard eyes and 
deep hollows in his colorless cheeks, 
raised himself on his elbow from the 
camp-bed on which he lay, and panted 
questions to all who passed him. 

“How’s it going?” he asked again and 
again, gasping between each eddying 
gust of words. “Are our fellows hold- 
ing theirown? For God’s sake tell me 
how it’s going? Tell me—”’ He fell 
back exhausted. 

A young soldier, with his right arm 
in a sling, walked down the ward from 
the end where the doctors were toiling 
like men possessed by devils. The sick 
officer on the bed called to him, 
“Here,” he gasped, his face working 
with the intensity of his excitement. 
“Here, I say, come here, you—you man 
of B Company—come here!” 

The private turned and stared at the 
speaker. Then he walked to the foot 
of the bed, attempted to lift his injured 
arm in salute, and emitted a gruff cry, 
while his face contracted with pain. 





“I can’t salute, sir,” he said. “My 
harm’s smashed like, but they ‘aven’t 
time to look to it yet, but Gawd Al- 
mighty, anythink is better than the ’ell 
our chaps is gettin’ of up on the ’ill 
yonder. It won’t take long afore their 
name is Walker. They’re gettin’ ’ell, 
sir, ’ell with red pepper to it.” His 
eyes were wild with fear of the death 
upon which they had looked so recent- 
ly; his dominant sensation was one of 
relief that he had escaped from that 
unspeakable inferno on the summit of 
the hill where what remained of his 
regiment still clung to the bullet-smit- 
ten earth. The excitement which held 
him, and was increased by the fever 
of his undressed wound, made him 
careless of his words even though he 
spoke to one of his own officers. 

“Damn you, sir!” cried the sick man, 
springing up in his cot, and shaking a 
palsied hand at the private. “How 
dare you speak like that of the Blank- 
shires, how dare you?” He raved and 
gesticulated as though only the lack of 
strength restrained him from tearing 
the life out of the soldier before him. 

“I don’t want for to say nothink agin 
the corps, sir,” said the latter sulkily, 
involuntarily retreating as he spoke 
from the neighborhood of the angry 


officer. “You ’aven’t seen what I seed, 
sir. You ’aven’t been in ’ell, not like 
me. My Gawd, it was hawful, haw- 
ful! They’re being picked off like rab- 
bits. They can’t stand it, ’taint in 


’uman natur. Hi wouldn’t say but 
what they was right if they do bunk it. 
Gorramercy! you don’t know what it 
was, sir.” 

The officer fell back on his cot utterly 
exhausted. The private, eyeing him as 
men eye a dangerous animal, sidled off 
on his way down the ward. 

Major Thoms of the Blankshire 
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Regiment, who had been incapacitated 
from leading his men by a severe at- 
tack of dysentery, lay panting feebly. 
while his mind raced. He had learned 
that the corps, which had been the only 
home that he had known for twenty 
years, had formed part of a column 
which had seized a hill in the very 
heart of the Boer lines before dawn 
that morning. Soon after daybreak. 
when the fog had rolled away, their 
presence had been’ greeted by the 
erackle of rifle-fire, furious, continuous 
and increasing in volume, punctuated 
at short intervals by the louder reports 
of big guns and the sobbing of the pom- 
poms. For a mile or two to the rear 
of the field-hospital the British guns 
roared a _ response, but the tumult 
around the hill-top yonder had not been 
even temporarily checked. All this 
Thoms knew, and the  never-failing 
stream of shattered men that flowed 
past him, that blocked the doorways, 
that flooded into pools of wounded 
without the tents, told him the rest. 
The column, clinging despairingly to the 
hill-top, was being mowed down by a 
converging fire. But to Major Thoms 
the column represented only the Blank- 
shires, and the Blankshires were to him 
everything that mattered—that he 
eared for. He writhed as his thoughts 
tortured him, and his accursed weak- 
ness nailed him to the cot. The private 
had spoken of the regiment as shaken, 
broken, perhaps, ready to run or at 
least surrender. The bare notion of 
such a thing happening to his fellows, 
the men whom he had bred and trained, 
turned him sick with horror. He sat 
erect and threw his thin legs over the 
side of his cot. He leaned a little of 


his weight upon his feet, tentatively, 
enquiringly, and his face wore the ex- 
pression of an 
menter. 

“T must,” he said to himself, and held 
his breath for a mighty effort. He had 
not tried to stand erect for days, but 


over-anxious experi- 
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now he staggered to his feet, though 
his legs felt as weak as penholders, and 
his shin bones ached maddeningly. He 
stood for a moment or two, holding to 
the side of his bed for support. His 
head swam dizzily, and the world went 
out before his eyes in a film of gray 
mist, but he clung on resolutely. It 
seemed to him that he was standing 
there in a murky darkness, utterly iso- 
lated from all created things, while he 
fought manfully against superhuman 
forces for life, for all that life held 
worth the having—for the right to re- 
join his regiment. 

Slowly but surely the mist eddied 
away, and the string of laden bearers 
still passed on up the ward. Every 
one was engrossed by the labor or the 
pain of the moment; nobody noticed 
the sick man groping his way towards 
the nearest exit. He went as he was, 
bare-footed and in his pyjamas, cling- 
ing first to one cot and then to another, 
and more than once he grasped the arm 
or the shoulder of a dooly-bearer, who 
threw him off roughly without even 
sparing him a look. Thus, after what 
seemed an incredibly long space of 
time, he won clear of the tent, wormed 
his way through the throng of whole 
and wounded men _ without, and 
crawled into some low scrub twenty 
yards distant from the door through 
which he had emerged. Here for a 
space he lost consciousness. 

Major Thoms is missing from ’is cot, 
sir,” reported a hospital-orderly salut- 
ing stiffly. 

“How do you mean missing?” asked 
the doctor to whom he _ spoke, never 
raising his eyes from the mangled limb 
upon which he was operating. 

“He ain’t in his cot, sir,” said the 
orderly. 

“Well, we can’t spare the time to 
look for him now. Bear it in mind 
when we have got through the pressing 
cases, if we ever do, and report to me 
again.” 
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A gaunt face, with two hectic patches 
of color burning like sullen embers in 
the deep hollows of the cheeks, reared 
itself out of the scrub, and looked with 
the eyes of a maniac at the hill-top 
whence the roar of battle came. Be- 
fore those eyes there lay a long slope 
covered with rust-colored grass or 
mean scrub, and spattered with bould- 
ers. Here and there the slope was 
broken by facets of earth or rock bare 
of vegetation, gray, brown or almost 
black. Rising abruptly from the fur- 
ther extremity of this long hill, and 
standing out prominently from the 
range to which it belonged, was a bold 
bluff whose sides had a steeper grade 
and appeared in many places to be al- 
most perpendicular. On the crest of 
this tiny clouds of white smoke were 
visible like snowy soap-bubbles form- 
ing and vanishing with extraordinary 
rapidity. It was to this point that Ma- 
jor Thoms’s eyes were glued; it was to- 
wards this that he began to crawl 
slowly; it was here that his heart was 
fixed, upon this that it was set so 
firmly that it seemed to have flown 
ahead of him, and was now dragging 
his frail body after it with an over- 
powering force. 

Once safe from the observation of 
those within the hospital, Thoms rose 
to his feet and staggered unsteadily up 
the long slope. His strength had to 
some extent returned to him, but in 
truth it was only the soul within the 
man that pushed him forward. His 
body was a thing of infinite weight, 
ponderous, awkward, yet so light that 
it took but the swish of a grass-blade 
to knock it off its feet. He was con- 
scious of numbed pain, of achings in 
every limb that annoyed him vaguely, 
much as a disturbing noise repeated 
often annoys a sleepy man. He knew 
that he was fighting desperately with 
some unseen influence, with outraged 
nature; he knew that his breath was 
tearing through his lungs, bursting 
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from his lips in gusts that were agon- 
izing; that his sight was dim, that 
sounds came to him as from an impos- 
sible distance; that he was light-head- 
ed, that he raved and gesticulated as 
he struggled onward. But all the while 
he was perfectly aware of what he was 
doing. Never for an instant did he 
lose sight of the object of all this furi- 
ous effort; never once did the desire to 
rejoin his men weaken or fade. The 
strain, the weary toiling, the agony, the 
supreme physical exertion, all were 
things realized, felt, noted with a sort 
of wonder, yet they were to him for 
the moment only worthy of considera- 
tion because they held him back, im- 
peded him, postponed the fulfilment of 
his purpose. It never so much as oc- 
curred to him that such sufferings 
could defeat his design, that he could 
surrender to them. They, and the 
thought which he spared to them, were 
only, as it were, a dull background 
against which the idea that dominated 
his mind stood out in bold relief. This 
was the notion that he, Ralph Thoms, 
was the one man in the world in whom 
the rank and file of the Blankshires 
believed intensely, that he above all 
others would have the power to rally 
them, to keep them steady, if—if he 
could only get to them quick enough! 
He saw a vision, as vivid as though it 
had in truth presented itself to his 
eyes, of his men—kis men—decimated, 
wounded, maimed, mangled, killed, 
stricken down in heaps, and of their 
fellows, mad—afraid as the young pri- 
vate in the hospital had been, shirking 
and skulking, ready for flight or for 
surrender. The thought of such an 
awful culmination to the punishment 
which the regiment was receiving, to 
the agony it was enduring (the memory 
of which hurt Thoms worse than any 
mere physical pang could do), drove 
him forward relentlessly. The honor 
of the corps must be saved, disaster 
must be averted, no matter what the 
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cost. And so, tripping and staggering, 
stumbling headlong, crawling on all 
fours, rising to run unsteadily to fall 
once more, Major Thoms of the Blank- 
shires wrestled his way in sore travail 
towards the hill-top. 

Often as he went he was forced to 
hide, lying panting in the grass, while 
doolies and their bearers trailed past 
him. Now and again, as he began to 
creep up the stiffer ascent and to draw 
nearer to the scene of conflict, he saw 
stragglers from many regiments limp- 
ing painfully to the rear. Some walked 
with an arm hanging useless, some 
were helped along by uninjured men 
who had seized the opportunity of get- 
ting out of the death-trap above; and 
once a corporal, who had been over- 
looked by the bearers, crawled by drag- 
ging his legs after him, his face uplift- 
ed and tense with agony, while blood 
from a bullet-wound through his cheeks 
poured on to his breast so that the 
front of his tunic was blackened. Once 
Thoms saw three men of his own regi- 
ment hurry down the hill, their helmets 
gone, their rifles thrown aside, 
their eyes fixed upon the path, 
their shoulders hunched as though in 
expectation of a blow, their lips 
mumbling nonsense as_ they fled 
stunned and dazed from the car- 
nage which they dared face no lon- 
ger. It was all Thoms could do to re- 
strain himself from ordering these fugi- 
tives to rejoin the firing-line, but he 
was afraid that they might combine to 
carry him off to hospital again, and he 
feared to show himself. 

The grade was very steep now, and 
the hill-side was strewn with big 
boulders, rock piled on rock, over which 
the sick man crawled laboriously with 
pants and groans. His feet and knees 


were cut and covered with blood; the 
sweat was pouring from his body; his 
hands gripped convulsively at every- 
thing within their reach; his teeth 
were set fast as a vice; his eyes were 
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fixed, desperate, brimful of the agony 
born of the unnatural effort. With a 
series of dogged spurts he climbed and 
climbed till strength failed him, when 
he would lie motionless to recover force 
for another spasm of exertion. It 
seemed io him that, as in some awful 
nightmare, he was propelling a vast 
dead weight up an endless staircase. 
A tag of old heroic verse rang in his 
head, keeping time to the sledge-ham- 
mer beatings of his heart, to the fury 
of his labor. 


With many a weary step, and many a 
groan, ‘ 

Up a high hill he heaves a huge round 
stone; 

The huge round stone, resulting with 
a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and smokes 
along the ground. 


The printed page on which he had read 
it, during the days when he was study- 
ing Johnson’s “Lives of the Poets” for 
his examination for the Service, rose 
up before his eyes. He remembered 
the exact spot, near the top of the 
right hand side, which the quotation 
had occupied, and the incongruity of 
such learning as a preparation for the 
struggle that was being fought upon 
the hill-top struck him as vaguely hu- 
morous. The words came to him again 
and again, punctuated by his sobbing 
gasps for breath. The line seemed to 
have become entangled with his 
thoughts, his hopes, his fierce battle 
with exhaustion and pain, with the 
very essence of his being. The words 
maddened him, torturing his mind with 
their persistent repetitions; they added 
to his sufferings and to his labor, yet 
they would not be still. 

Two or three centuries crawled past 
after this—centuries packed with pain, 
made ghastly by frenzied efforts which 
attained to but a moiety of the object 
for which he struggled, centuries dur- 
ing which he wrestled against all cre- 
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ated things blindly, breathlessly, 
fiercely—against the craggy boulders 
which were endowed with a strange 
power to bruise and smite him, against 
the steep ascent, against the oppression 
of his pumping lungs, against the dizzy 
swimming of his head, against his 
mind which broke loose from all con- 
trol and ran hither and _ thither in 
mazes. of inconsequence exhausting 
him by its wanderings, against the 
very atmosphere around him which 
weighed upon him with an awful 
heaviness, against Nature and against 
himself. Then, almost suddenly, the 
lip of the tableland above him showed 
very near. Below it reserves were 
massed. The men, lying on _ their 
faces and resting their chins upon their 
folded arms, were silent, or spoke only 
in short, jerky sentences. Some among 
them were quivering from head to heel 
like terriers, a few were seemingly 
asleep, some were dazed and bewil- 
dered,some were sunk in a stupid stolid- 
ity, some were grimly alert. From 
time to time, as the word was passed 
back from the firing-line, and a sharp 
order was given, little bodies of these 
men sprang to their feet, and doubled 
in a thin spray over the hill-crest, van- 
ishing into the unseen battle beyond. 
Those left behind grunted, and elbow- 
ing their neighbors, edged towards the 
places which had been occupied by the 
men who had disappeared. Whatever 
the attitudes, whatever the appearance 
of these waiting soldiers, whether they 
lay still, whether they crawled and 
jostled clumsily, whether they quivered 
with excitement, or seemed immovab!]s 
as the dead, they all were a prey to the 
same emotions—expectation, spspense, 
dread of what lay before them. If 
you could have looked into their minds 
you would have found that this period 
of waiting and inactivity, although they 
lay in safety, was more appalling to 
them than any battle could be. In the 
grip of a hard-fought action men are 
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busy, are so occupied in doing the thing 
which lies to their hands, that little 
time is left for thought; but now, their 
imaginations were running free, were 
conjuring up pictures of the horrors 
hidden by the ridge above, were fore- 
easting risks, and milking the man- 
hood out of them drop by drop. 

From over the crest, beyond which 
the little waves of reinforcements had 
vanished, there crawled a ghastly com- 
pany. They came slowly, creeping, 
writhing or limping—mangled crea- 
tures with wild eyes glaring out of ashy, 
blood-flecked faces, faces drawn with 
pain. Here was a man with a shat- 
tered jaw, his chin hanging loosely on 
his breast, his silent mouth wide open 
as though he shouted; there a tortured 
wretch rolled over and over in his 
agony calling upon his friends by name 
and upon the God who made him to 
strike him dead, to put him out of his 
misery; here a man walked nursing an 
injured arm, which he examined curi- 
ously, as though it were some unusual 
object upon which he had lighted by 
chance; there another. dragged par- 
alyzed legs behind him, and pro- 
pelled himself forward by his 
arms with slow effort; another halt- 
ed every few paces to retch 
and vomit violently and with much 
noise. One man, running at the ex- 
tremity of his speed, topped the hill 
suddenly, and pitched headlong into 
the reserve. He was lashing out with 
arms and legs and foaming at the 
mouth in strong convulsions. He had 
neither bruise nor scratch upon him, 
but his mind had given way under the 
terrible strain which all were sharing 
on the bullet-swept tableland yonder. 
And still the word came back with mo- 
notonous regularity, “Reinforce the 
right!” “Reinforce the left!” and still 
the little sprays of men, their rifles 
trailed, their bodies bent double, sprang 
forward to join the fighting-line. 

No one took any note of Thoms, for 
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all were too entirely engrossed by the 
emotions of the moment te spare a 
thought or a look for anything save the 
ridge ahead of them. The sick officer 
crept on steadily, till he was abreast of 
the front line of the reserves. Then 
he lay flat for a space, recovering his 
breath, and gathering his forces for a 
final effort. The hill-crest which lay 
so near, yet so completely hid the bat- 
tle, appealed to him as a thing awe-in- 
spiring, as a vast curtain, drawn by 
the hand of God Himself to shroud 
some terrific mystery. He tried to pic- 
ture to himself in imagination what 
the place was like that lay concealed 
behind that grim barrier, and in a 
moment his mind had conceived a 
scene, complete to its least detail, and 
he was convinced that he saw, as in a 
vision, the battlefield that was hidden 
from his physical sight. The clamor 
and uproar of the fight was borne to 
him, and it stirred him strangely. It 
was as though there was something 
superhuman in the rattle of the mus- 
ketry, the detonation of the guns, 
above which rose cries and shouts. He 
Was possessed by a curious feeling that 
the men who fought yonder were not 
mere men, but beings of some separate 
creation, apart from their kind, beings 
diabolical and awful. He was pricked 
by an eager curiosity to see them, to 
see the scene of conflict, to join in this 
Titanic warfare, to share the emotions 
of the demons who waged it; but for 
the time he lay still, consciously hus- 
banding his strength in preparation for 
a final effort. And all the while he was 
aware that his mind, racked by the 
physical strain to which his whole be- 
ing had been subjected ever since he 
left the hospital, was playing him 
queer tricks, was cutting fantastic an- 
tics, was juggling with ideas which 
were absurd and nonsensical. He 


found himself watching the motions of 
this mind of his, as though he were 
completely detached from it, as though 
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it were something apart from him, over 
which he exercised no sort of control; 
and yet the knowledge that his men 
were close at hand now, and were need- 
ing him sorely, never left him for a 
moment, and his determination to join 
them, to help them, to endure with and 
for them, never slackened. 

“The Blankshires is gettin’ merry 
*ell,” said a wounded man, as he threw 
himself down near the reserves, and 
within a yard or two of Thoms. He 
had a slight wound on his left elbow, 
enough to swear by, enough to serve 
him as an excuse for quitting the firing- 
line. “It’s kloomin’ ’ot heverywhere, 
but it’s ’ottest on the right, and the 
Blankshires is being punished some- 
think hawful!” 

“Reinforce the right! For Gawd’s 
sake reinforce the right!” cried a voice 
from somewhere beyond the ridge, and 
thirty men sprang to their feet and 
leaped at the hill-crest like demons. 
Their movements were swift, but 
marked by a certain stiffness. They 
were instinct with a kind of furious 
determination, a hurried recklessness 
such as denotes an inward struggle, 
when a man dare not give himself 
time to hesitate lest he should be van- 
quished by his meaner self. The drawn 
faces of these men mirrored that feel- 
ing; they were set hard and tense; their 
every motion bore witness that the 
mind within them was driving the 
shuddering body forward relentlessly, 
against instinct, inclination, will. 

Thoms, forgetful of his weakness 
now that the supreme moment had 
come, rushed forward some yards in 
advance of the scattered, scuttling line 
of crouching men. As he reached the 
crest he was struck with sudden as- 
tonishment, for the place was wholly 
unlike what he had pictured to him- 
self. It was a broad tableland, dip- 
ping slightly in the centre to rise again 
at the further end where a fringe of 
gray boulders stood out grotesquely 
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against the sky-line. Just beyond the 
dip some shallow trenches had been 
scratched in the hard ground, and in 
these lay prostrate khaki-colored fig- 
ures, stretched flat behind barking 
rifles. Here and there a boukler or 
two afforded shelter, and the men were 
herded behind them. On the right was 
another trench equally shallow, and 
filled with the quick and the dead. The 
tableland was being played upon by 
big guns from the front and from the 
right and left flanks. The enemy’s 
marksmen were in hiding, not only 
upon the slopes of the  boulder- 
strewn hills in front and on either 
hand, but behind the shelter of the 
rocks at the far end of the tableland 
itself. The whole surface of the hill- 
top which the British held was covered 
with tiny, pecking dust-flecks, that 
leaped upwards much as water may be 
seen to do when rain falls heavily upon 
it. Wounded men were creeping pain- 
fully towards the rear, and the dead 
lay about in every direction, like rab- 
bits after a big drive. Shells burst 
continuously over every part of the 
flat. 

Ralph Thoms, unarmed, bare-footed, 
bare-headed, and in his pyjamas, ran 
across the open to the trench on the 
right in which the Blankshires lay. He 
had no sense of weakness now, and his 
limbs served him loyally. He seized 
a rifle and a handful of cartridges 
from a dead man. He had a wide field 
for choice, for on the lip of the trench 
the dead were tumbled here, there, 
everywhere, some curled up like dogs, 
some extended as though at rest, some 
with peaceful, some with distorted, 
agonized faces. 

No one spared so much as a look at 
Thoms as he threw himself into the 
firing-line. Every man was feverishly 
busy, shooting at those cruel boulders, 
for the enemy were invisible, trying to 
keep alive, if possible, distracted by 
the noise, and half maddened by the 
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awful tension of the ordeal which all 
were enduring. A murderous converg- 
ing fire was being brought to bear upon 
the shelter-trench, which in its poor 
two feet of depth afforded a miserable 
protection, and the enemy’s riflemen 
were enfilading it from the right flank. 
Every minute or so a man gasped, and 
lay still forever, or fell backwards with 
feebly kicking legs. Now and again a 
wounded soldier gave vent to a dull 
grunt, to a sharp exclamation, or to a 
scream of pain. A private near Thoms 
threw himself flat in despair and 
ceased firing. 

“We can’t stand this ’ere,” he shout- 
ed. “We've done all we blooming well 
can. The devils is right round us! 
Give in, boys, it ain’t no good to be 
killed for nothink!” 

He took a foul handkerchief from his 
sleeve, and began to knot it round his 
rifle-muzzle with feverish haste. 
“Stand up, boys,” he shouted again. 
“Stand up, and ’old your ’ands above 
your ’eads. It'll be a surrender then, 
and the beggars won't ’urt us!” 

Following his example full twenty 
men got up and stood stiffly to atten- 
tion, but with them rose Ralph Thoms, 
his eyes flashing, his face distorted 
with passion, his rifle clubbed. He 
brought the heavy butt down upon the 
head of the private who had instigated 
the surrender, and the man was felled 
like an ox, subsiding in a limp heap at 
the bottom of the trench. 

“You dogs!” yelled Thoms, standing 
fearless and erect, and trembling with 


fury. “Lie down and fight like men. 
My God! Haven’t you enough pluck to 
stand a little punishment for the 


honor of the corps?” 

The men were back at their duty in 
an instant. 

“My Gawd!” ejaculated one of them 
in a scared whisper. “It’s old Thoms’s 
ghost, so ’elp me!” 

“Come to lead the regiment, ’e ’as, 
now the Colonel's dead!” said another. 
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In that appalling shambles, where the 
laws of God and man seemed for the 
time to be suspended, everything was 
possible and natural to the strained 
minds of the men, even the sudden ap- 
pearance in their midst of the ghost of 
their grim Major. 

“Stick to it, boys!” cried a sergeant, 
wiping the blood from his face. “Stick 
to it! We're right as rain now the 
Major has tooked charge.” He looked 
askance at the officer, believing firmly 
in his existence, but no less firmly in 
his ghostly nature. 

The men did not stop to reason; they 
fought. The presence of that gaunt 
figure in his hospital kit filled them 
with a quite inconsequent feeling of se- 
eurity, much as a frightened child is 
comforted by the knowledge that some 
trusted elder is near to it. For the 
moment fear left them, and Thoms 
never suffered it to regain the mastery. 
From the instant when his men became 
aware he was among them, he held 
them as in a vice. It was he who 
called to them to follow him when he 
led the headlong rush which freed the 
trench from the enfilading fire of the 
enemy; it was he who seized the fringe 
of boulders behind which the murder- 
ous riflemen had lurked, and threw his 
men forward to hold it; it was he who 
nailed the Blankshires to the ground 
which they had won and forced them 
to cling to it through the whole of that 
strenuous afternoon; it was he who led, 
directed, controlled, heartened, inspired 
the men of the Blankshires till the mer- 
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ciful darkness brought peace to the bat- 
tle-rent hill; and it was the Blank- 
shires, so men say, who saved the situ- 
ation, and alone prevented the disaster 
which at one time was imminent. 

But when the night had fallen, four 
privates of his regiment bore slowly to 
the rear an emaciated form in stained 
pyjamas, with feet, knees and hands 
eut and bruised, with his face black- 
ened with dirt and powder, and with 
limbs that hung with the limp heavi- 
ness of the dead. No wound was 
found upon his body; the danger which 
had inspired him removed, he had suc- 
cumbed to sheer exhaustion, outraged 
nature taking its final toll in payment 
for his defiance of her will. 

Men do deeds that live, and are re- 
warded by honors and decorations, by 
mention ‘in despatches, and by speedy 
promotion, but Ralph Thoms was des- 
tined to receive none of these things. 
It was only known that he had quitted 
his cot in hospital in the face of all 
regulations; that he was found dead 
and unwounded on the battle-field, a 
fate which is no more than the deserts 
of one who refuses to be guided by his 
physician, and the doctors were pre- 
pared to swear that he could not have 
reached the place unaided. Therefore, 
Major Ralph Thoms of the Blankshires 
was buried and forgotten, save by the 
men of his regiment who have their 
reasons for keeping silent; but perhaps 
to him there was guerdon enough in 
the fact that he, and he alone, had 
saved the honor of his corps. 

Hugh Clifford. 
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A CURE FOR CLEVER PEOPLE. 


Those who have read Robert Louis 
Stevenson's beautiful little story, “The 
Treasure of Franchard,” will remem- 
ber the words of comfort spoken by 
that dear creature Anastasie to the re- 
claimed acrobat-boy, Jean-Marie. “Do 
not mind,” she would say. “I, too, am 
not at all clever, and I can assure you 
that it makes no difference in life.” 

Was Anastasie right? At first blush 
it would appear not. It seems a good 
thing to be clever. Undoubtedly a 
quick brain soon gets the hang of 
things. In this work-a-day world, 
when each is trying to “get on’—to get 
the better of his average neighbor— 
cleverness should surely spy the way; 
but there are many thoughtful men to- 
day who are not at all clear upon the 
point. Experience has taught them to 
be doubtful. From the places which 
they have made for themselves in the 
world they look about them, and with 
voices of surprised inquiry, ask, 
“Where are our clever schoolfellows?” 
Ay, where? Where are the brilliant 
young rising stars whom the gods 
seemed so much to love? They have 
not all died early; but where have they 
arrived? 

There comes into our mind a clever 
drawing-room sketch by Du Maurier. 
We do not remember the exact dia- 
logue, but will endeayor to bring out 
the point. A delicate little boy has 
been making the running and winning 
ladies’ smiles by means of an exhibi- 
tion of his clever “parlor tricks.” To 
him across the carpet comes a burly 
baby John Bull of aggressive mien. 
“Look here,” says he. “I can’t speak 
French, I can’t play the fiddle, and I 
ean’t crochet—but I can punch your 
head!” This single scene from “Punch” 
gives us in a flash the reverse of the 
medal often worn by clever boys. The 
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side which they show to the world is 
cleverness, brilliancy, youthful promise 
—call it what you will; and the side 
they wear next their hearts is too often 
physical defect. 

The great physiologist Huxley had a 
conviction that a man’s best start in 
life is a sound stomach. With apolo- 
gies for mentioning this necessary or- 
gan, we wish to state clearly that this 
is our opinion also. The commissariat 
of the body depends on the headquar- 
ters of the digestion. This should be 
manned by steady and efficient work- 
ers; for the distant outposts of even the 
most highly cultured brain wait keen- 
ly expectant for their share in the last 
square meal. It is well known that 
the more highly developed the organ, 
the sooner does it become exhausted in 
the exercise of its function. The clever 
brain, then, needs a haven where 
it may refit. Sleep and food are the 
natural revivers, or perhaps it would 
be better to say sleep and a good di- 
gestion; for food without a good diges- 
tion is coal and no means of making a 
fire; undigested food cannot keep alight 
the furnace of the human body. 

The fact that highly imaginative 
work has been done by a brain working 
at the expense of the body may seem 
to contradict this. The body and the 
soul of man!—beautiful pictures from 
the hand of a perishing artist; heaven- 
ly harmonies touched by a sweet musi- 
cian’s wasting fingers; magic words 
from a pen dipped in the failing foun- 
tains of the heart—history is tearful 
with pathetic instances. 

However, we are speaking of clever 
people. They are by no means rare; 
and for the most part they live a rough- 
and-tumble life, like the rest of us. 
They, like us, are parts of the machin- 
ery of everyday existence—the “butch- 
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ers or bakers or candlestick-makers”— 
and, like us, they must bear a share of 
its jolts and jars. Here, to our think- 
ing, is precisely where they fail. The 
clever boy is not as a rule a sturdy boy. 
At games he may be brilliant and 
“showy;” but in an uphill fight he 
“loses his hair.” Under stress and 
difficulty he becomes irritable. If the 
strain be prolonged he either backs out 
or breaks down. A clever boy is un- 
satisfactory when it comes to his turn 
at the trenches. 

If there is one field in which dash is 
more likely to tell than in any other, it 
would seem to be that afforded by the 
various chances of the fox-hunt. Yet 
any hunting-man will tell us that it is 
the rider who keeps steadily pounding 
away who gets there at the death. 
Steady pounding, grit, dogged _ grip, 
quiet perseverance, sustained effort— 
different names for nearly the same 
thing—are strangers to the clever boy. 
He cannot keep on trying. To be sure, 
his cleverness often enables him to do 
quickly what it takes his less impetu- 
ous brethren longer to accomplish; but 
take the clever boy as a tvhole and we 
are apt to find his efforts fragmentary, 
his course zigzag, and his goal uncer- 
tain. 

How common a thing it is to hear a 
parent say of a son, “Yes, he could do 
almost anything if he would only work; 
but the fact is, he is inclined to be 
idle!’ There are two questions which 
we put to ourselves when we hear a 
statement of this kind: Could the boy 
in very truth do almost anything if he 
would work? Is he in reality inclined 
to be idle? 

A clever boy may indeed learn in two 
hours as much as an average boy in 
three hours; but is it not possible that 
at the end of two hours the clever boy 
has used himself up as much as the 
average boy in three? The brain of a 
clever boy may be more receptive—it 
certainly is; but, on the other hand, it 
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probably becomes more rapidly ex- 
hausted. Cleverness is not, as a rule, 
associated in the same individual with 
that strength of personality which en- 
ables a man to dominate his fellows by 
the force of his bodily presence. Every- 
body is familiar with that peculiar feel- 
ing experienced on first shaking hands 
with a possible antagonist over a tick- 
lish piece of business. When A.’s hand 
grips B.’s, and A. looks into B.’s eyes, 
if A. be the man of stronger per- 
sonality that single look tells him 
that all is well. B. may be the 
cleverer, but A. has only to sit tight 
and keep face to face with B., and 
the chances are that the gods will be 
favorable to A. in the end. Because, as 
B. would explain it, “A. is such an 
over-bearing fellow;” and, as A. would 
explain it, “I just kept hammering 
away, and wouldn’t let him go till it 
was settled. I knew that directly my 
back was turned he would write a let- 
ter and cry off.” A clever man, as a 
rule, would prefer to do his fight- 
ing by letter. In the privacy of his 
own room he may be able to argue in a 
manner disastrous to his opponent; but 
with the steady eye of a slow man upon 
him his periods are apt to halt. 

The truth of the time-worn dictum, 
“Life is a battle,” is what makes things 
difficult for clever people. For instance, 
if a clever man be a grocer there is 
sure to be another grocer near at 
hand. The clever grocer may dress his 
window to better advantage; he may 
be keenly alive to the uses of adver- 
tisement; but the chances are 
that his more ordinary rival over 
the way will be more in_ touch 
with his customers. He will mix 
with folk. “I like Mr. So-and-so; he’s 
always the same.” This is not often said 
of aclever man. Clever people are apt 
to be “moody.” 

It is an unpleasant charge sheet that 
we have drawn up against clever peo- 
ple. The items on it are want of stay- 














ing power, irritability and weakness 
when in a tight place, uncertainty of 
temper, a certain aloofness from their 
fellows (which is bad for any man), 
and a tendency to slyness and shifti- 
ness when occupying a responsible po- 
sition. 

If these things are true, what is the 
reason? To answer intelligibly we 
must go back almost to the nursery. 
We believe that at a very early age a 
clever child learns to pit his wit against 
the muscle of other children. Physi- 
cally he is not so strong as they, 
and he is aware of this instinctively; 
but he has one thing which they have 
not; an impressionable nervous system. 
He is quick at assimilating facts, and 
slow to lose impressions. He learns to 
read character. He watches the other 
children’s faces. He becomes an adept 
at pitting one child against another, 
and is pleased to find himself able to 
scheme an advantage when he could 
not win it in open fight. At school a 
strong boy will take him for his chum. 
The clever boy will provide the orna- 
mental side of the chumship; the strong 
boy will protect him when necessary. 
In all probability the clever boy will do 
well in the matter of what is called 
education. His brain being quick, 
eager and irritable he will suck up 
knowledge like a sponge. Things are 
so delightfully simple at school. There 
is the exact amount of work to be done 
and he who does it best wins. At 
school the ciever boy stands on velvet; 
but out in the world it is a different 
matter. The battle of life has to be 
fought single-handed. The way to 
prosperity along which each would go 
must be cut through virgin forest by 
himself. There is no one to say, “Play 
up!” No one will tell him whether he 
is doing well. No one will help him 
here on the larger field which is the 
ultimate test of a man’s true worth. 
For, in point of fact, there is this thing 
to be accomplished by one and all at 
some time in the drama of life; a bitter 
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‘proper training. 
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The buttons are off the foils 
once in the life of every one of us. 


fight. 


Cleverness here avails nothing. We 
may shift, cajole and air our ornamen- 
tal graces; but Fate has at last crossed 
swords with us in earnest, and his un- 
swerving point is bare. We have got 
to fight it out— to show our cleverness? 
No, there has been enough of that; this 
fight is to decide our grit. It comes to 
just this: in the battle of life it is grit 
that wins. Then is it a fact that clever 
people as a class, being deficient in 
grit, cannot hope to succeed in life? By 
no means. We have endeavored to 
bring into relief the weak points of the 
quick-witted with the view to suggest 
a reasonable remedy. 

Now, if an average clever person 
were shown a pair of three-pound 
dumb-bells, and asked how many 
times he could put them up over his 
head, he would probably estimate his 
eapabilities at about double their 
worth. If he were actually able to put 
the dumb-bells up forty times, he would 
think that he could certainly put them 
up eighty times at the least; and if he 
were prevailed upon to put his physical 
capacity to the test, he would go at it 
like a bull at a gate-post; he would be- 
gin by putting the dumb-bells up eigh- 
teen to the dozen—and his strength 
would quickly fail him. Physical ex- 
ercise soon shows a man his physical 
level. 

Yet there is no reason why a clever 
person should not become physically as 
strong as one who is not clever; be- 
cause a naturally delicate constitution 
may be hardened and rendered fit by 
The trouble is that 
the clever child hres most commonly 
begun by being physically rather infe- 
rior to his fellows, and has instinctively 
sought compensation by a special exer- 
cise of his wits; and this has gone on 
all through his rise to manhood. A 
nimble wit and a sluggish body; this is 
the organization of the average clever 
person. 
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The remedy is obvious. If any read- 
er of this article can say to himself, “I 
did well at school. There are lots of 
men now doing better than I; and yet, 
in the matter of brains, I know I could 
whip their heads off. Oh, how I want 
to succeed! But—yes, it is true; I ad- 
mit it—I get fits of the blues; people 
bother me. If only somebody would tell 
me exactly what todo to geton in life, 
by Jove, I’d very quickly set about it!” 
If any reader seated quietly by his own 
fireside can admit this to himself, then 
let him make himself a solemn prom- 
ise; and let the words of the promise 
be, “I will begin at once to train my 
body.” 

A pair of three-pound dumb-bells, a 
good book on the use of them, and a 
bath—these are the whole outfit. Ten 
minutes daily is all the time that need 
be occupied. We are aware that to do 
the whole of the exercises set down in 
the best books would take nearly an 
hour daily; but they may be done two 
or three at a time for ten minutes daily 
till all have been gone through, and 
then begun again. A cold bath should 
be taken before dressing every morn- 
ing all the year round. Cold baths 
vary in temperature from 60 degrees to 
80 degrees Fahrenheit. The bather 
will quickly find out what temperature 
best suits his constitution. When he 
enters the bath the water should feel 
cold. Then in a few seconds it should 
cease to feel cold. The _ bather 
should now leave the bath, and 
immediately a warm glow should 
suffuse the whole skin of his body. 
This glow should last. At no 
time should a feeling of chilliness su- 
pervene after the bath. If it does, the 
water has been too cold. Let the 
bather raise the temperature by 
the addition of a little warm 


water, until by daily experiment with a 
thermometer he has found what degree 
gives him a warm, comfortable feeling 
after he has dressed. The morning 
bath should be taken colder and colder 


as the bather becomes stronger, till, 
even in the coldest weather, warm wa- 
ter is not necessary. The dumb-bell 
exercises may be done after the bath, 
or at any time during the day; but the 
earlier the better, because the body, re- 
freshed by the night’s sleep, is best 
able to endure during the fore-part of 
the day. The weight of the dumb- 
bells need never be increased. Daily 
open-air exercise should be taken. 
Meals must be served at regular hours, 
and should include some green vegeta- 
ble once every day. 

All this may fail or be neutralized 
unless the clever person is careful to 
guard against excess in other direc- 
tions. Experience will help to guide 
him in regard to diet. Some people 
err in eating too much animal food, 
others in drinking too much tea. Tem- 
perance and moderation will help this 
all-round development. To overload 
the stomach makes a man sluggish, 
and spend overmuch of the vital force 
in the digestive processes. Athletics 
carried also to the verge of exhaustion 
defeat their own end. The delicate 
clever man may not become a centena- 
rian by adopting the above-mentioned 
treatment, but he will certainly gain in 
nerve force and take more out of life, 
and do more for himself and for his 
fellow-men. 

Let the seeker after physical strength 
therefore persist in this regimen and 
he will gradually become strong. Too 
much must not be expected at once; but 
at the end of a year the progress made 
since the beginning will be pleasantly 
obvious. 

The clever man will now be on the 
way to become a strong man also. The 
development of his body will not rob his 
mind of its cleverness; but it will re- 
lieve it of its irritability. Stability of 
character will come with strength of 
muscle. 

Physical fitness will beget a desire 
to cultivate friends, will engen- 
der a feeling of self-confidence, and 




















will,induce a control of temper accepta- 
ble to the world at large. 

A delicate clever man has it in his 
own hands, then, to become a clever 
strong man; and a clever strong man 
whe wishes to succeed in life is very 
likely to attain his desire. His daily 
physica) exercises will tend to make 
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him 


his growing physical 
strength will render him confident; and 
his clever brain, relieved of its irritabil- 
ity and fits of depression will become 


steady; 


calm and forceful. With a clever head 
and a strong body, a man ought to do 
well. 





THE YOUNG FRENCH GIRL INTERVIEWED. 


In the days of the universal inter- 
view, the turn of the Young Girl nat- 
urally comes, awaiting that of the 
newly-breeched lad and the child with 
a doll in her arms. But this is not an 
ordinary interview based on actuality 
or vulgar advertisement. Itis not even 
a gratuitous attempt to drag the young 
girl of France out of the gracious 
shade to which a delicate tradition of 
her race has condemned her. In these 
blatant modern times, when every- 
thing, insult and vengeance, is reduced 
to paper and ink, the knight who takes 
upon himself to avenge slighted wom- 
anhood must perforce betake himself 
to literature. Not his the glorious and 
picturesque task to go abroad upon the 
public place and challenge the base 
slanderer; not his the sympathetic mis- 
sion of making him eat his words on the 
point of the sword. For general slander 
there remains but the publisher’s office, 
as for private calumny and wrong we 
have no other resource than the law or 
police courts. 

Some years ago, it will be remembered, 
the popular writer M. Marcel Prévost 
damaged remuneratively a freshly- 
earned reputation in letters based upon 
a sentimental and graceful study of a 
Wwoman’s autumnal love, by the publi- 
cation of an infamous study of young 
girlhood, with its hideous and sugges- 
tive title, “Demi-Vierges.” All that is re- 
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spectable and chivalrous in France was 
shocked in its finest instinct, for hith- 
erto pornography had passed the young 
girl by without an evil glance at her. 
She was recognized as enigmatic anid 
nebulous matter, upon which no judg- 
ment should be pronounced. When she 
married she became fair game, but no 
sooner. M. Prévost has striven since 
to redeem his crime, but in vain, for 
“Demi-Vierges” is still in print and 
held the boards of the Athénée, where 
Jane Hading recently offered a very 
artistic and antipathetic study of the 
nntipathetic heroine. Comes forward 
now M. Olivier de Tréville with a docu- 
mented reply to M. Prévost’s attack, 
in the form of a volume of no less than 
600 closely-printed pages, called “Les 
Jeunes Filles peintes par elles-mémes,” 
to which several thousands of Parisian 
and provincial young girls have con- 
tributed, either in the form of inter- 
view or written interrogation. The 
general soul revealed by these thou- 
sands of maids is a triumphant asser- 
tion of the indestructible purity of girl- 
hood, a radiant recognition of all the 
old-fashioned virtues of womanhood. 
There is too much cant, too much con- 
ventional piety to be sure, but most of 
them are convent girls, trained in the 
cultivation of cant. The piety, too, is 
of a safe sort, neither exuberant nor 
hysterical; a nice, comfortable, sustain- 
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ing, practical piety, which convinces 
them, without effort or reason, that 
everything within the Church is per- 
fect, and that to “modern atheism” 
may be ascribed all the miseries and 
ilments of society. But apart from 
the cant, an occasional pertness, insep- 
arable from such immature philosophy 
as theirs, and priggishness, the ally of 
their self-conscious virtue, there is lit- 
tle we may not admire. Not a sus- 
picion of the Anglo-Saxon flirt, not a 
hint of heartlessness or vulgarity, little 
or no worldliness, all honest, reason- 
able, slightly sentimental natures, look- 
ing forward to marriage with an ex- 
alted and honorable conception of its 
responsibilities and duties. They hold 
the Cornelian view that a woman’s 
only jewels should be noble sons. 
True, one of them laments the absence 
of noble sons in modern France, and 
fears that the decay of French chivalry 
may be traced to the degrading taste 
for British fashions. How can men be 
noble who send their linen to be 
washed in London, who are habited by 
British ‘tailors, and indulge in British 
sports? Because of all these lament- 
able tastes, the gentlemen of- France 
conducted themselves vilely at the 
Bazar de Charité, and these guileless 
maids, convent-bred, blame them se- 
verely for allowing Laubet Ier, as they 
contemptuously call inoffensive M. 
Loubet, to throne it at the Elysée. In- 
stead of wearing the futile white pink 
in their buttonholes, why not charge 
boldly at the iniquitous Republic and 
overthrow it? For these young ladies 
are bred uncompromising reactionaries. 
Even M. Bruneti@ére would approve 
their tastes in literature. They ardent- 
ly admire Bossuet, without, I suspect, 
having read more of him than I my- 
self was acquainted with—the Funeral 
Oration of Henriette d’Angieterre—in 
the far-off days I tasted at the fount of 
French literature within French con- 
ventual walls, and quoted rapturously 


“O nuit désastreuse, O nuit effroyable,” 
ete. They hold correct views on all 
the burning questions of the hour, 
the views their grandmothers would 
assuredly approve of, for they 
have a sarcastic distrust of what one 
of them spells Progrrrrés, which they 
qualify as snobbism. On the other 
hand, while cordially admitting the 
thousand charming qualities of mind 
and heart—for these ‘girls are as natur- 
ally intelligent and often as witty as 
they are essentially good—one regrets, 
with a feeling of alarm, that these 600 
pages treating of youth between eigh- 
teen and twenty-one should show no 
trace of wildness, of animal spirits, no 
murmur of hoydenism, no originality, 
freshness or breezy candor. The sweet 
reasonableness of so many young per- 
sons disconcerts and dismays. Is it 
quite natural? One feels they must all 
have worn the blue ribbon and silver 
medal of the Children of Mary at 
school, which is depressing. Indeed, 
one of them, in the chapter on con- 
vents, does net hesitate to write: “Sans 
le pensionnat, plus de vraies femmes, 
plus de famille, plus de patrie.” The 
meaning is obscure, but doubtless this 
young lady believes that the salvation 
of her country depends upon the con- 
ventual training of girls, just as the 
other is convinced that British tailor- 
ing is the cause that the modern “sons 
of France” are unworthy of their chiv- 
alrous ancestors, the glorious Cru- 
saders. What we believe is of small 
consequence; the essential thing is to 
believe. 

I have said that most of the moral 
arguments of these austere young 
wiseacres are tinctured with cant, 
which, of course, is the obvious result 
of their conventual training. Glibly 
do they assure us one after the other, 
with Spring on their cheeks and hope 
in their eyes of twenty, that “woman 
was created to suffer and to love;” that 
“her role in creation is abnegation and 




















unselfish devotion;” that “the happi- 
ness of others, and not her own, should 
be her object.” When we have white 
hair, and have plumbed life and its de- 
ceptions, we may talk so with some 
show of sincerity; but not at twenty. 
Nature at twenty craves bliss, and if 
it envisages suffering, it must be of the 
deeply tragic and exceptional kind—the 
broken heart and swift doom. Its sole 
notion of abnegation is a romantic si- 
lence in the heart’s betrayal or in the 
pangs of unrequited love, in both cases 
speedily terminated by a _ beautiful 
death to soft slow music. Young girls, 
we know, are capable of unfathomable 
tenderness and illimitable devotion and 
self-sacrifice when great calls are made 
upon these qualities, but not by reflec- 
tion, by cold and studied rule. Here 
speaks the voice of cant through their 
fresh lips. They have been drilled to 
talk like virtuous marionettes, and so 
they talk. They have been schooled to 
pace uncomplainingly along the well- 
swept alleys of spotless maidenhood, 
with never a curious glance of youth 
above the forbidden hedges where 
howl the wolves and roar the lions, and 
tame and cheerful walk these maids, 
uttering placid platitudes about virtue, 
blushes, abnegation and duty, without 
apprehension of what may await them 
beyond, and with unwise intolerance 
for the stray sheep whose nature and 
temperament force them from this 
measured march of docility and recti- 
tude. Hark to them upon such debat- 
able subjects as balls, theatres, novels, 
scents, jewels and happiness—for M. 
de Tréville does not spare them; they 
are forced to discourse on every sub- 
ject under the sun, even including 
death and cremation. “A young girl 
who frequents bouffes and concerts is de- 
graded in the eyes of her fellow-crea- 
tures, and loses the charm of her sex.” 
This from a Puritan grandmother, or 
aged aunt, or maiden lady of sixty 
would be hard; from a girl of eighteen 
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it is frightful. “No, sir, a young girl 
well bred and desiring to remain vir- 
tuous should not go to the theatre.” 
Why, in Heaven’s name? This re- 
minds me of the grave of an actress 
I often passed in charming Norman 
woods, where the nuns never failed to 
impress upon me that, being an act- 
ress, she was very properly held to be 
unworthy of burial in sacred ground. 
Even then I could not understand the 
nuns’ point of view. These young 
ladies evidently do. “The best plays 
are worth nothing,” one sententiously 
writes, sweeping away the whole 
modern drama. Another slightly com- 
promises: “a wise and prudent 
mother may allow her daughter to see 
a@ few pieces without immorality.” This 
is appalling, but here is worse: “a 
young girl would gain nothing in the 
theatre, and might lose much.” What? 
her heart to the bland jeune premier 
who breaks his own in such a becom- 
ing cravat, or to the fatuous tenor who 
Sweeps the ground with such a lovely 
feather in his romantic sombrero to 
such weeping strains? But she would 
find it next day, or at latest the day 
after, not a penny the worse for its 
fugitive absence. Having a weakness, 
I own, for innocent miscreants, I pre- 
fer the girl who, quoting the poet that 
writes in condemnation of balls:— 


Elle aimait trop le bal. 
Hélas! que j’en ai vu mourir de jeunes 
filles— 


frankly calls him an ass. She never 
knew a girl to die of dancing, and 
though her senior I am of her opinion. 
“As well,” she cries, “warn young men 
that scores of youths have died victims 
of their love of gymnastics.” It is 
always refreshing to come across an 
honest girl who, seeing through cant 
(all this stuff pedants and prudes fill 
girls’ heads with against simple and 
innocent enjoyments, like dancing, 
stories, and theatres is nothing but 
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cant), goes for it. In a ponderous col- 
lection of admirable phrases and senti- 
ments on Madame de Staél’s saying 
that she would not want to open her 
window if it gave upon the Bay of 
Naples, but would walk five hundred 
leagues to talk to a man of mind she 
did not know (conceive the tempered 
eloquence of well-bred and virtuous 
maidens, with only the properest of 
emotins and opinions at their beck, on 
the beauties of nature and the value of 
minds), one such girl writes airily and 
with delightful concision: “If I had a 
window looking on the Bay of Naples 
I would open it and look out. And if 
at a hundred leagues distant dwelt ‘a 
man of mind,’ ’d go two hundred 
leagues further off to avoid his ac- 
quaintance, for ‘men of mind’ are like 
fine pictures: they gain from a distant 
view.” 

Nothing of the feminist about these 
young French girls; assuredly they are 
too deeply, inalterably, and proudly 
women for that; but with a _ long- 
sighted observation, a natural sound- 
ness of view and intuitive judgment of 
men, not erring certainly on the side of 
uncritical admiration, and an inca- 
pacity for flighty romantic fervor or 
insanity of enthusiasm that startle in 
creatures sO young, aud explain the 
complacency with which the mar- 
riage of reason in France is ac- 
complished—a wiser institution than 
Anglo-Saxon taste will admit. They 
are proud of their sex and its mis- 
sion, which is perhaps the reason 
why ‘they are not ready to fling 
themselves at the heads of men, as 
their sisters beyond the Channel and 
on the other side of the Atlantic so 
recklessly do. Then, too, they know 
that the duty of mating them lies with 
their parents and not with them, and 
this consciousness gives them an ex- 
quisite force of dignity and reserve. 
Have no fear about them. Nothing in 
them will ever give rise to “door-mat” 


love literature. They know their value, 
they are perhaps too assured of it, for 
many of their pages are filled with 
magnificent appreciations of woman’s 
réle and nature. This is the general 
sentiment on the question of their 
rights: “The injustice of the laws 
which enchain women revolt me, but I 
do not claim the right to vote. For me, 
woman is above all a soul, which 
should steep the world in light and 
love. Let woman therefore merit to be 
the soul of our laws and institutions 
and of our public morals; let her in- 
sinuate herself everywhere as the vivi- 
fying air, as heat and luminous sun- 
light; but let her leave to men the 
struggles of speech and action. It 
should suffice her happiness and glory 
to inspire speech and action.” In sa- 
luting these high-flown and laudable 
sentiments from thinkers in their 
teens, we must allow something for the 
cant of tradition. It is not to be ex- 
pected that young minds coultl escape 
it. 

I confess I find a greater ring of 
sincerity in such arguments as these: 
“Let us stay wisely at home, and let 
the men fight it out for themselves 
and for us. It is much more comfort- 
able. Lean on them, since it flatters 
them. That’s the best feminist solu- 
tion.” Another satirically thinks it 
will be time enough for the women to 
interfere in public when the men have 
reduced themselves to general softening 
of the brain through tobacco and ab- 
sinthe. A great deal of sense amongst 
all these young persons, but no echo of 
the generosity, the magnanimity, the 
bewildering passion and indignation 
that drove George Sand into revolt. 
Decidedly the modern young girl is not 
romantic, or ardent, or disinterested. 
One would prefer a little touch of an- 
archy now and then, the utterance of a 
burning word in behalf of abstract jus- 
tice. It is surely not altogether admir- 
able that fresh youth should be so 




















seemly, so unrash, so incapable of an 
unwise and unprofitable bargain. 
Nationalism is the fashionable polit- 
ical credo of the hour, and of course 
these thousands of well-brought-up 
maids of France are fervent national- 
ists. They abhor everything English, 
German and Scandinavian. The Rus- 
sian alliance compels them to admit 
that Tolstoy is “a writer of grace and 
wit!” They wipe out the legend of 
Northern genius in a * contemptuous 
reference to “the Knights of the Fog.” 
One girl peeped into Maeterlinck, 
and was suffocated. She recalls the 
anecdote of the exiled Spaniard 
in London when asked if he had 
any message for his compatriots: 
“Only my compliments to the sun, 
for since I am here I haven’t seen 
it.” She kisses her hand back to 
light with her compliments. Light 
with her alas! means the poet Coppée 
and M. Rostand. All these girls de- 
light in the mediocrity of the trivial 
and sentimental M. Coppée, whom in a 
thrill of admiration they describe as 
“passionnant,” and “Cyrano of Ber- 
gerac”’ is the greatest masterpiece since 
the days of Hugo. They are judicious- 
ly trained in every sort of cant: the 
cant of the classics, which they profess 
to adore, without, we may be sure, 
understanding them, probably having 
only read what they know of them, as 
we did in my French school-days, in a 
volume of well-chosen extracts, “Athe- 
lie,” “Esther,” and “Le Cid” being the 
sole exceptions, those permitted in 
their dull entirety. In the cant of sen- 
timent, as revealed in all their pretty 
keepsake phrases about flowers, the 
beauties of nature, home, and senti- 
mental arts, like music and poetry, and 
family love (no hint whatever of any 
other kind of love in all their 600 
pages); the cant of religion, betrayed 
in their dubious enthusiasm for Bos- 
suet, and their conviction that all the 
modern literature of the whole world 
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is not worth a single page of Lacor- 
daire; and in the cant of propriety, as 
we see by their constant readiness to 
blush, not as thoughtless young girls 
are wont to blush, but with conscious 
rectitude. For they are dismally pene- 
trated with the sense of their virtue, 
and would not, as they value their im- 
mortal souls, cast a glance of curiosity 
in the neighborhood of a newspaper or 
a new novel. And so they prate with 
delightful and unlettered priggishness 
of Ronsard, Vauvenargues, Corneille 
and Racine (they pretend to dote on 
Corneille), and the wicked Moliére. 
How is this, one wonders? Have they 
really read Moliére? Lamartine and 
Chateaubriand are of course their mod- 
ern deities, and they write very ele- 
gantly of Madame de Staél, Victor 
Hugo, and Alfred de Musset. Can it 
be that they, who maintain proudly 
that a virtuous maiden cannot frequent 
the theatre without the certain loss of 
her immortal soul, have actually read 
“Rolla,” the tale of Fantine, “Del- 
phine,” and such: improper classics? 
Of the modern artistic writers, they 
cry in a body: “Délivrez-nous, Seig- 
neur; belle téte, mais de cervelle 
point.” 

Their patriotism forbids them to 
recognize foreign genius, and so they 
make merry over the Wagnerian craze. 
They detest Wagner and seem to re- 
gard him as a German Godard, rather 
inferior to the French article. One 
actually calls him “la _ tintamarre 
d’outre Rhin,” and says the admira- 
tion the brouhaha he mistakes for 
music excites is only a pose. Itisa 
cacophony worthy of Dante’s “Hell.” 
Twenty years ago her seniors spoke as 
sillily. The only music for the “sons 
of France” are the divine strains of 
Massenet, Saint-Saéns, and Gounod. 
We know ‘that they do not read news- 
papers, or we might suspect them of 
an assiduous study of the “Libre 
Parole” and the “Intransigeant.” And 
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possibly they have been permitted to 
imbibe the noble patriotism of the or- 
gan of the Péres Assompsionistes, “La 
Croix.” The Pére Bailly, who is now 
treading unmolested British soil, in a 
patriotic revolt against the laws of his 
own land, may be responsible for the 
perfervid hatred expressed unanimous- 
ly by these young girls for the un- 
speakable Saxon. They hate his speech, 
his tailoring, his person, everything 
about him and his country. They hate 
him even more liberally and exten- 
sively than they hate the American. 
For while they gird incessantly at 
“American Education,” and the ineff- 
able ways of fast American girls, the 
Englishman is never anything but 
mufle (the equivalent of ‘“‘cad,” and, like 
it, later-day slang) and the English- 
woman grotesque and rude. The Eng- 
lish language is abhorred as an impos- 
sible tongue “which makes you pro- 
nounce Liverpool when you want to 
say Manchester.” This is a mild speci- 
men of their hardy satire, but you 
perceive something of the tone of the 
amiable Croiz and the Christian senti- 
ments of the Assumptionist founder. 
And yet, with my good-humored fauit- 
finding, I would have it understood 
that on the whole the general impres- 
sion disengaged from this extravagant 
collection of universal views—for these 
girls are invited to discourse on the 
ideal type of the young girl, her in- 
struction in education, perfumes, 
(nearly all renounce the use of per- 
fumes in virtuous disgust at a symbol 
of vice and luxury), the demi-maidens, 
the habit of shaking hands (generally 
disapproved as an English and there- 
fore anti-nationalist habit), convent 
schools, balls, conversation, Knights of 
the Fog or Northern literature, wom- 
en’s rights, men of mind, beauties of 
nature, Parisianism or provincialism, 
artistic style, the theatre, breeding, 
woman, progress, professional careers, 
fashion, fortune, the artistic tempera- 
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ment, the French spirit, music, friend- 
ship, dress, books, nobility, govern- 
esses, country life, cremation, stupid- 
ity, the use of English words in 
French, decentralization, diaries, old 


maids, art, happiness, flowers, bull- 
fights, the spinning-wheel, jewels, 
women-strikers, olden times, scepti- 


cism and disenchantment (at eighteen 
one is such a proper authority upon 
both!), social play-acting, death, and 
the young girl of the future—I say the 
general impression does honor to the 
race and sex of the young girl of 
France. One would wish them a little 
less assured of what ‘‘well-bred and vir- 
tuous girls should do” under all cir- 
cumstances, with a wider view of vir- 
tue and a larger outlook upon life; less 
complacently conscious of their unim- 
peachable rectitude of judgment and 
decision; more given to the wholesome 
dubiety of inexperience,-to the charm- 
ing dread of the unknown, to dreams 
of elsewhere and beyond, to flights 
into the vague, into the warm and ten- 
der romance of youthtide, with a little 
more generosity and understanding of 
error, of failure, of fall; one would like 
to see them more spontaneous and less 
self-righteous, holding, above all, more 
nebulous views upon what we are 
agreed ‘to call woman’s virtue. Why, 
so young, should all these terrible 
moralists have so clearly made up their 
minds upon the question of proper and 
improper literature and the drama, al- 
ways and inevitably modern? They 
ean, by their training know nothing 
about either; therefore, why not a little 
youthful and innocent curiosity to 
know what it is all about before pro- 
nouncing? Why so ready to swallow 
everything their elders say on that one 
single note? It is not natural at 
twenty. Then, too, why this intran- 
sigeance only on the ground of purity? 
This, of course, in their Catholic train- 
ing, by which one would think the 
Christian soul of woman knew no 
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other obligation than that of chastity. 
As if lying, slandering, bad temper, 
selfishness, dishonesty, brutality were 
not sins as great. It is not in the 
“Semaine Religeuse” or “La Croix” 
that they will acquire generosity in the 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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judgment of their neighbors, and in 
these precious leaflets doubtless they 
have learnt that the favorable criti- 
cisms of foreign art and literature are 
paid for. 

Hannah Lynch. 





“FRANCESCA DA RIMINI.” 


Gabriele d’Annunzio’s new play, 
“Francesca da Rimini,” the manuscript 
of which is now in my hands, was acted 
in Rome, by Eleonora Duse and her 
company, on December 9th of last year. 
The English newspapers have told us, 
“The Times” unsympathetically, “The 
Daily Chronicle” sympathetically, how 
things went at that stormy five hours’ 
performance. Has there, since “Her- 
nani,” been such a battle over a play in 
verse? Now the play has been freely 
cut, and I hear that at Florence, acted 
with the cuts, it was acted successfully. 
I have not seen it acted, and cannot 
speak of the play as I have read it. 
I propose only to give a brief account 
of the play itself, together with some 
specimen translations in the metre of 
the original. 

The play is written in blank verse, 
but blank verse so varied as to become 
almost a kind of vers libre. This form 
of blank verse is not new in Italian. 
We need only open Leopardi to see al- 
most exactly the same structure of 
verse. Take these lines of Leopardi 
(“Sopra un basso rilievo antico sepol- 
crale”’):— 

Morte ti chiama; al cominciar del 
giorno 
L’ultimo istante. 

parti 
Non tornerai. L’aspetto 
De’ tuoi dolei parenti 
Lasci per sempre. II loco 
A cui mova, é sotterra: 
Ivi fia d’ogni tempo il tuo soggiorno. 


Al nido onde ti 


Now take these lines, chosen at ran- 
dom from “Francesca:’— 


Ma giammai 
M’eran fiorite, come in questo maggio, 
Tante, tante! Son cento, 
Son pid di cento. Guarda! 
S’io le tocco, m’abbruccio. 
Le vergini di Sant’ Apollinari 
Non ardono cosi nel loro cielo 
D’oro. 


In English we shall find the most per- 
fect example of blank verse varied into 
half-lyric measures in some of the 


choruses and speeches of “Samson 

Agonistes.” 

But who is this? What thing of sea or 
land— 


Female of sex it seems— 

That so bedecked, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way sailing, 

Like a stately ship 

Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 

Of Javan and Gadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle 
trim, 

Sails filled, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold 
them play? 


Matthew Arnold, in “Empedocles on 
Etna,” “The Strayed Reveller,” and 
some of his most famous meditative 
pieces, has used the same metre, carry- 
ing his experiment indeed further, and 
playing with pauses in a more compli- 
cated way, not always, to my ear, with 
entire success. I am not sure that 
metre such as this can ever really be- 
come an English metre:— 
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Thou guardest them, Apollo! 

Over the grave of the slain Pytho, 

Though young, intolerably severe! 

Thou keepest aloof the profane, 

But the solitude oppresses thy votary, 

The jars of men reach him not in thy 
valley, 

But can life reach him? 

Thou fencest him from the multitude: 

Who will fence him from himself? 


Mr. Henley has made for himself a 
rough, serviceable metre in unrhymed 
verse, full of twitching nerves and ca- 
pable of hurrying or dragging. 


Space and dread and the dark— 

Over a livid stretch of sky 

Cloud-monsters crawling like a funeral 
train 

Of huge primeval presences 

Stooping beneath the weight 

Of some enormous, rudimentary grief; 

While in the haunting loneliness 

The far sea waits and wanders with a 
sound 

As of the trailing skirts of Destiny 

Passing unseen 

To some immitigable end 

With her gray henchman, Death. 


Now the essential difference between 
the metre of d’Annunzio and_ these 
other instances of a similar metre is 
that, with d’Annunzio, the metre is 
purely a means to an end, a dramatic 
end. He has aimed at giving variety 
and emphasis to blank verse, so as to 
make the verse render the speaker’s 
mood with the greatest exactitude. 
Where, in ordinary blank verse a single 
line is broken up into two or three 
small speeches, which have to be fitted 
into their five feet with an ingenuity 
which, on the stage at least, goes for 
nothing, he lets his short lines stand 
more frankly by themselves. And he 
moulds a long speech into greater flex- 
ibility, letting the voice pause on a 
single short line coming after longer 
lines, for emphasis, or running a short 
unaccentuated line rapidly into the 
next, in a very effectual kind of 
enjambement. Yet, with all its variety, 
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this metre is not, as is so much contem- 
porary French vers libre, a vague, un- 
regulated metre, which may be read 
equally as prose or as verse, and in 
which one has to search for the beat 
while one is reading it. The beat is 


always, regular, clear, unmistakable. 
With the exception of a few 
dactylic passages, of which the 


most important occurs in the ad- 
dress to the fire, it is strictly iam- 
bic, and it is made of the normal verse 
of five feet, subdivided into verse of 
three feet and two feet. As far as I 
recollect, the verse of four feet is never 
used, nor can I find a verse of four feet 
in the blank verse of Leopardi, though 
it is freely, and, I think, legitimately, 
used by every English experimenter in 
this metre. Italian verse with its in- 
cessant elisions, its almost invariable 
double endings, lends itself better than 
that of any other living language, to a 
metre which, in d’Annunzio’s hands, be- 
comes so easy, so much like prose, and 
yet so luxurious, so rich in cadence. In 
the translations which follow I have of 
course rendered the double endings, for 
the most part, by single endings, using 
double endings at my discretion, as in 
ordinary English blank verse. My ver- 
sion is very literal, alike in words and 
rhythm, but my lines do not in every 
case correspond precisely with the lines 
of the original. They are intended to 
reproduce every effect of the original, 
as that can best be done in English 
verse, written on the principle of d’An- 
nunzio’s Italian verse. 

The motto of “Francesca da Rimini” 
is the line of Dante:— 


Noi che tingemmo il mondo di_ san- 
guigno, 


and the play is more than a tragedy of 
two lovers, it is a study of an age of 
blood, the thirteenth century in Italy. 
In the real story Paolo and Francesca 
were both married, she a mother and 
he a father of children, and it was only 























after ten years of marriage that Gian- 
ciotto surprised them together and 
stabbed them. Dante, in the fifth canto 
of the “Inferno,” leaves out all but the 
bare facts of love and death. D’An- 
nunzio refers once or twice to the wife, 
Orabile, but not to the children, nor 
does he leave any long interval be- 
tween the beginning and end of the 
passion. But he gives us two people of 
flesh and blood, !uxurious, pondering 
people, who love beautiful things and 
dream over their memories; yet people 
who have no characteristics that might 
not have existed in an Italian man and 
woman of the thirteenth century. Paolo 
is a perfect archer—we see him shoot 
an arrow from the battlements, which, 
we are told later, has gone through the 
throat of one who has mocked his 
brother to his face; we hear of his ar- 
mor, his horse, as well as of his skill 
in music and the gentler arts. It isa 
very manly and vivid Paolo who 
speaks in such lines as these: 


It is the voice of spring 
I hear, and from your lips the music 
runs 
Over the world, that I have seemed to 
hear, 
Riding against the wind, 
Sing in the voice of the wind, 
At every turn of the way, 
At every glade, and high 
On the hill-tops and on the edges of the 
woods, 
And by the rushing streams, 
When my desire bent back, 
Burning with breath, the mane of my 
wild horse. 
Over the saddle-bow, 
lived, 
In the swiftness of that flight, 
On swiftness, 
Like a torch carried in the wind, and 
all 
The thoughts of all my soul, save one, 
save one, 
Were all blown backward, spent 
Like sparks behind me. 


and the soul 


Francesca is full of tender feeling, 
and some of the most beautiful lines in 
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the play are the lines which she speaks 
to her sister. Here is a characteristic 
passage out of the first act. 


Francesca. Peace, peace, dear soul, 
My little dove, why are you troubled? 
Peace; 
You also, and ere long, 
Shall see your day of days, 
And leave our nest as I have left it; 
then 
Your little bed shall stand 
Empty beside my bed, and I no more 
Shall hear through dreams at dawn 
Your little naked feet run to the win- 
dow, 
And no more see you, white and bare- 
footed, 
Run to the window, O my little dove, 
And no more hear you say to me: 
“Francesca, 
Francesca, now the morning star is 
born, 
And it has chased away the Pleiades.” 
Samaritana. So we will live, ah me, 
So we will live forever, 
And time shall flee away, 
Flee away always! 
Francesca. And you will no more say 
to me at morn: 
“What was it in your bed that made 
it creak 
Like reeds in the wind?” 
answer you: 
“I turned about to sleep, 
To sleep and dream, and saw, 
As I was sleeping, in the dream I 


Nor shall I 


dreamed” .... 

Ah, I shall no more tell you what is 
seen 

In dreams. And we will die, 


So we will fie forever; 
And time shall flee away, 
Flee away always! 
Samaritana. O Francesca, O Fran- 
cesca, you hurt my heart, 
And see, Francesca, 
You make me tremble all over. 
Francesca. Little one, peace, 
Peace, be at rest. 
Samaritana. You told me of the 
dream 
You dreamed last night, and while 
You spoke I seemed to hear 
A sound of voices calling out in anger, 
And then a cry, and then 
The sound of a door shutting; and then 
silence. 
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You did not finish telling me your 
dream, 

For then 

The women began singing, and you 
stopped; 

And you have left my heart in pain for 
you. 

Whom is it that our father gives you 
to? 

Francesca. Sister, do you remember 

how one day 

In August we were on the tower to- 
gether? 

We saw great clouds rise up out of the 
sea, 

Great clouds heavy with storm, 

And there was a hot wind that gave us 
thirst; 

And all the weight of the great heavy 
sky 

Weighed over on our heads; and we 
saw all 

The forest round about, down to the 
shore 

Of Chiassi, turn to blackness, like the 
sea; 

And we saw birds, flying in companies 

Before the murmur growing on the 
wind. 

Do you remember? We were on the 
tower. 

And then, all of a sudden, there was 

dead 

Silence. The wind was silent, and I 
heard 

Only the beating of your little heart; 

And then a hammer beat, 

As by the roadside some flushed plun- 
derer, 

Hot for more plunder, bent, 

Shoeing his horse in haste. 

The forest was as silent as the shadow 

Over the tombs; 

Ravenna, dusk and hollow as a city 

Sacked by the enemy, at nightfall. We, 

We two, under that cloud. 

Do you remember? Felt as if death 
came 

Nearer, yet moved no eyelid, but stood 
there 

Waiting the thunder. 


But, as the men-at-arms on the bat- 
tlements says of her:— 


Quella 
Non @ gi& donna di paura. 


She questions him about the Greek 
fire which he is stirring in a cauldron. 


Francesca. Is it true 
That it flames in the sea, 
Flames in the stream, 
Burns up the ships, 
Burns down the towers, 
Stifles and sickens, 
Drains a man’s blood in his veins 
Straightway, and makes 
Of his flesh and his bones 
A little black ashes, 
Draws from the anguish 
Of man the wild cry of the beast, 
That it maddens the horse, 
Turns the valiant to stone? 
Is it true that it shatters 
The rock, and consumes 
Iron, and bites 
Hard to the heart 
Of a breastplate of diamond? 
Man-at-Arms. It bites and eats 
All kinds of things that are, living and 
dead, 
Sand only chokes it out, 
But also vinegar 
Slacks it. 
Francesca. But how do you 
Dare, then, to handle it? 
Man-at-Arms We have the license 
Of Beelzebub, that is the Prince of 
Devils, 
And comes to take the part 
Of the Malatesti. 


She lights one of the fiery staves, in- 
different to the danger, intent only on 
the strange, new, perilous beauty. She 
holds it up and cries to it:— 


O fair flame, conqueror of day! 

Ah, how it lives, how it lives vibrating, 

The whole staff vibrates with it, and 
my hand 

And my arm vibrate with it, and my 
heart. 

I feel it nearer me 

Than if I held it in my palm. Wouldst 
thou 

Devour me, fair flame, wouldst thou 
make me thine? 

I feel that I am maddening for thee. 

And how it roars! 

It roars to seek its prey, 

It roars and longs for flight; 
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And I would fling it up into the clouds. 
Come, change the arbalest! 
The sun is dead, and this, 
This is the daughter that he had of 
death. 
O, I would fling it up into the clouds. 
Why do you linger? No, I am not mad, 
No, no, poor watchman, you who look 
at me 
In wonderment. (She laughs.) 
No, but this flame is so 
Beautiful, I am drunk with it. I feel 
As I were in the flame, and it in me. 
You, you, do you not see how beauti- 
ful, 
How beautiful it is? The bitter smoke 
Has spoilt your eyes for seeing. If it 
shines 
So gloriously by day, how will it shine 
By night? 


(She approaches the trap-door through 
which the stairs go down into the 
tower and lowers the burning staff 
into the darkness.) 


A miracle! a miracle! 
Man-at-Arms. Madonna, God preserve 
us, you will burn 
The whole tower down. 
Madonna, I pray you! 


(He hastily draws back, out of the way 
of sparks, the staves prepared for 
fire, which are lying about.) 


Francesca (intent on the light). It is 

a miracle! 

It is the joy of the eyes, and the desire 

Of splendor and destruction. In the 
heart 

Of silence of this high and lonely 
mount 

Shall I spread forth these gems of fro- 
zen fire, 

That all the terror of the flame un- 
loose 

And bring to birth new ardors in the 
soul? 


‘Tremendous life of swiftness, mortal 


beauty! 

Swift through the night, swift through 
the starless night, 

Fall in the camp, and seize the armed 
man, 

Enswathe his sounding armor, glide 
between 

Strong scale and scale, hunt down 

The life of veins, and break 


The bones asunder, suck the marrow 
out, 
Stifle him, rend him, blind him, but, 
before 
The final darkness falls upon his eyes, 
Let all the soul within him without 
hope 
Shriek in the splendor that is slaying 
him. 
i 
She is exalted by the sight of the 
blood-red roses growing in the sarcoph- 
agus, and she cries to the roses:— 


O beautiful, and perchance 

A holy thing, being born in this most 
ancient 

Sarcophagus that was the sepulchre 

Perchance of some great martyr or of 
some 

Glorious virgin. 


(She walks round the sarcophagus, 
touching with her fingers the carv- 
ings on the four sides.) 


The Redeemer treads 
Under his feet the lion and the snake; 
Mary saluted by Elizabeth; 
Our Lady, and the angel bids “All 
hail!” . 
The stags are drinking at the running 
brook, 
And now the blood of martyrdom re- 
flowers 
In purple and in fire. Behold, behold, 
Sister, the ardent flame! 
Behold the roses that are full of fire! 


z + s = es 
But never have they flowered until this 
May, 


Such floods, such fioods of them. 

There are a hundred: look; 

They burn me if I ‘touch them. 

The virgins vowed to Saint Apollinaris 

Burn not with such an ardor in their 
heaven 

Of gold. Samaritana, 

Samaritana, which of them say you 

Found here a sepulchre 

After her glorious martyrdom? O 
which 

Of these was sepulchred 

Here, tell me, here, after her martyr- 
dom? 

Look, look, it is the miracle of the 
blood! 
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Violent deeds go on around her wher- 
ever she is. In her father’s house 
brother fights with brother, and it is 
her brother’s bleeding face which ap- 
pears through the barred window, with 
ominous significance, at the close of 
the first act, as she sees Paolo for the 
first time and offers him a rose. In 
the house of her husband she _ sees 
fighting from the walls, and her hus- 
band’s brother, Malatestino, is brought 
in wounded in the eye. There is a 
prisoner whose cries come up from the 
dungeons underground, while Malates- 
tino, who is afterwards to betray her 
to her husband, persecutes her with his 
love. She hates cruelty, but like one to 
whom it is a daily, natural thing, al- 
ways about her path. 


To fight in battle is a lovely thing, 
But secret slaying in the dark I hate, 


she says to her husband as she tells 
him of his brother’s thirst for blood. 
Towards her husband her attitude is 
quite without modern subtlety; he has 
won her unfairly, she is unconscious of 
treachery towards him in loving an- 
other: she has no scruples, only appre- 
hensions of some unlucky ending to 
love. And when that ending comes, 
and the lover is caught in the trap-door 
as he is seeking to escape, and the hus- 
band pulls them up bythe hair, and kills 
them both, the husband has no moral- 
izing to do; he bends his crooked knee 
with a painful movement, picks up his 
sword and breaks it across the other 
knee. 

The action of the play moves slowly, 
but it moves; behind all its lyrical out- 
cries there is a hard grip on the sheer 
facts of the age, the definite realities of 
the passion. D’Annunzio has learnt 
something from Wagner, not perhaps 
the best that Wagner had to teach. in 
his over-amplification of detail, his in- 
sistence on so many things besides the 
essential things, his recapitulations, 


into which he has brought almost the 
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actual Wagnerian “motives.” When 
the moment is reached which must, 
in a play on this subject, be the 
great moment or the moment of fail- 
ure, when the dramatist seems to come 
into actual competition with Dante, 
d’Annunzio is admirably brief, signifi- 
cant and straightforward. Here is the 
scene in which “Galeotto fu il libro, e 
chi lo scrisse.”’ 


Paolo. Why do you take the garland 
from your head? 
Francesca. Because it was not you 
who gave it me. 
I gave you once a rose 
From that sarcophagus. 
But now, poor flowers, I feel 
Your freshness is all spent! 


(Paolo rises, and goes up to the read- 
ing desk and touches the violets.) 


Paolo. ’Tis true. 

On that night 

Of fire and blood, you asked of me the 
gift 

Of a fair helmet; and I gave it you: 

’T was finely tempered. 

The steel and gold of it have never 
known 

What rust is, soiling. And you let it 
fall. 

Do you remember? 

I picked it up, and I have held it dear 

As a king’s crown. 

Since then, when I have set it on my 
head, 

I feel twice bold, and there is not a 
thought 

Within my heart that is not as a flame. 


(He bends over the book.) 


Ah, listen, the first words that meet my 
eye! 

“Made richer by that gift than had you 
given him 

The gift of all the world.” 

What book is this? 

Francesca. The famous history 
Of Lancelot of the Lake. 


Do you remember? 


(She rises and goes over to the reading- 
desk.) 


Paolo. And have you read 
The book all through? 

Francesca. I have come, 
In reading it, only to here. 
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Paolo. To where? 
Here, where the mark is! (He reads.) 
“ ... but you ask of me 
Nothing ...” Will you go on? 
Francesca. Look how the sea is grow- 
ing white with light! 
Paolo. Will you not read this page 
with me, Francesca? 


Francesca. Look, yonder, how a 
flight 
Of swallows comes, and coming sets a 
shadow 


On the white sea! 
Paolo. Will you not read, Fran- 
cesca? 
Francesca. And there is one sail, and 
so red it seems 
Like fire. 
Paolo. (reading). 
lady, says 
Thereat Galeotto, he is not so hot, 
He does not ask you any single thing 
For love of you, because he fears; but I 
Make suit to you for him; and know 
that I 
Had never asked it of you, but that 
you 
Were better off for it, seeing it is 
The richest treasure you shall ever 
compass. 
Whereat says she... 


“Assuredly, my 


(Paolo draws Francesca gently by the 
hand.) 


But you, will you not read 
What she says? Will you not be 
Guenevere? 
See now how sweet they are, 
Your violets 
That you have cast away! 
a little. 


Come, read 


(Their heads lean together over the 
- book.) 


Francesca (reading). “Whereat says 
she: This know I well, and I 
Wiil do whatever thing you ask of me. 
And Galeotto answers her: Much 

thanks, 
Lady! I ask you that you give to him 
Your love .. .” (She stops.) 
Paolo. But read on. 
Francesca. No, I cannot see 
The words. 
Paolo. Read on. It says: “Assured- 
es 
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Francesca (reading). “Assuredly, says 
she, I promise it; 

But let him be mine own and I all his, 

And let there be set straight all crook- 
ed things 

And evil...” Enough, Paolo. 

Paolo (reading, hoarsely and tremu- 
lously). “Lady, says he, much 
thanks; but kiss him then, 

Now, and before my face, for a begin- 
ning 

Of a true love...” 
does she say? 

Now, what does she say? Here. 


You, you! What 


(Their white faces lean over the book, 
until their cheeks almost touch.) 
Francesca (reading). “Says she: For 

what 

Shall I be then entreated? But I will 

it 

More than he wills it. . .” 
Paolo (following, brokenly). 

they draw aside, 

And the queen looks on him and sees 

that he 

Cannot take heart in him to do aught 

more. 

Thereat she takes him by the chin, and 

slowly : 

Kisses him on the mouth .. .” 


“And 


(He makes the same movement to- 
wards Francesca, and kisses her. AS 
their mouths separate, Francesca 
staggers and falls back on the cush- 
ions.) 


Francesca (faintly.) No, Paolo! 


It is not any part of my purpose to 
compare “Francesca da Rimini” with 
Mr. Stephen Phillips’s “Paolo and 
Francesca,” but after translating this 
scene I had the curiosity to turn to the 
corresponding scene in the English 
play. The difference between them 
seemed to me to be the difference be- 
tween vital speech, coming straight out 
of a situation, and poetizing round a 
situation. In d’Annunzio you feel the 
blind force and oncoming of a living 
passion; and it is this energy which 
speaks throughout the whole of a long 
and often delaying play. Without en- 
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ergy, “la grace littéraire supréme,” as 
Baudelaire has called it, beauty is but 
a sleepy thing, decrepit or born tired. 


The Fortnightly Review. 





The Persian at Home. 


In “Francesca da Rimini” beauty 
speaks with the voice of life itself. 
Arthur Symons. 





THE PERSIAN AT HOME. 


When I was in Persia the most fre- 
quent question that came to my hand 
by post was: “What are you having to 
eat at your end of the world?” and I 
was rated soundly by my friends be- 
cause of my remissness in not making 
epistolary capital out of my culinary 
experiences. I excused myself then by 
pleading the impossibility of paying a 
literary tribute to my food, since I had 
fallen into the Persian habit of taking 
a nap after tiffin and of going to bed as 
soon as I had discussed my supper; and 
surely, I added, you would not expect 
me to wax eloquent on an after-taste? 
But the excuse was flung indignantly 
back to me. 

The truth is, when we Firangis are 
grown accustomed to the Persian life, 
we do not think it worth the effort to 
give shape and color to our impressions 
by putting pen to paper. It is more 
comfortable to rejoice inwardly that 
our balance, amid the topsy-turveydom 
of our surroundings, has been restored 
by the kindly hand of custom; we pre- 
fer to chew the cud of meditation as 
the Persians do, and we will until the 
end of our stay be warned to evade the 
enthusiasm that would spur us_ into 
correspondence; for when a Firangi 
catches the Oriental fever, his gusto for 
writing is speedily swallowed by “a 
yawning figure of interrogation leaping 
over its own full stop.” 

Now, the daily round, so long as I 
was content to abide within the Court 
circle, kept pace with the sun. I would 
rise at six. take a header into the tank, 
drink a cup of tea without milk, and be 


ready at seven to saunter to school in 
the Divan-Khdné, preceded by my two 
soldiers bearing the books and writing 
materials. These would be laid aside 
at mid-day, when the Persians take to 
themselves the nahdr, the first substan- 
tial meal of the day. Mine, during the 
six weeks in which I was the Zillu’s- 
Sultin’s guest, was brought over to me 
from his cooking-house on an immense 
brass tray covered with a cloth of bril- 
liant design in purple and gold. The 
average number of courses (all served 
at once) was about fifteen. Among 
these there were always a dozen 
poached eggs on a china dish, a basin 
of broth under a layer of yellow oil, a 
platter containing a pildw of boiled rice 
flavored with orange juice or mixed 
with currants, a more substantial pildw 
mixed with mutton stew, and a lamb 
kebab on a wooded skewer folded in a 
sheet of pebble bread to keep it warm. 
The bread derives its name from the 
sloping bank of pebbles (within the 
oven) on which are set the flat cakes of 
dough. The entrées consisted of one 
rich ragout of flesh and another of 
fowl, to be eaten with the childw or 
plain boiled rice, of which there were 
two white pyramids on plates. 

For desert I had peaches as big as 
cocoa-nuts, grapes as big as English 
plums, several kinds of melon, for the 
growth of which Isfahfin is famous, 
and delectable dates from the Persian 
Gulf stowed away in the rind of a 
melon. <A bowl of delicious sherbet, 
composed of pomegranate juice split 
with iced sugar and water, and served 
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with a beautifully carved pear-wood 
spoon from Abfidé and an uncorked 
bottle of Shirfz wine, with a purple 
aster stuck in the neck by way of a 
stopper, were the beverages laid before 
me. Last of all, was a basin of mast- 
khiydr, curds and cucumbers, a favorite 
dish with the Persians, that should be 
eaten at the end of the repast, and di- 
gested in the arms of Morpheus; for 
the slight thirst it excites, as the initi- 
ated have learned from internal evi- 
dence, should not be made an excuse 
for the glass. The thirst will pass 
away in sleep, provided the sherbet and 
the wine be left alone; to quaff of the 
fragrant cup would be to set the cu- 
cumber and the curds a-squabbling and 
a-swelling to the visible discomfort of 
the inner man. 

The Zillu’s-Sultan’s servant, having 
deposited the tray on the floor, would 
say to me, “Nush-i-jdn-bad,” “May it be 
sweet to your soul!” then he would 
withdraw, leaving my road-servant Sa- 
dik to lay the cloth. In the place of 
a table there was the floor; the five 
fingers of my right hand did duty for 
knives and forks, and as for the plates. 
behold a plentiful supply of “pebble- 
bread” in thin sheets one on top of the 
other. First Sadik would spread over 
the carpet a square of oil-cloth, a-top of 
which he would lay a gaudy strip of 
chintz, setting each dish where it be- 
longed. The place of honor, at the 
head of the table-cloth facing the door, 
where the master of the house sits, is 
occupied by the two dishes of piléw; 
opposite to them at the other end, rise 
the two pyramids of white childw; the 
bow] of sherbet with thespoon floating in 
it stands in the middle and the ragouts 
and fruits are placed at the extreme 
corners, facing one another diagonally. 
In the family circle the father, having 
rolled up his sleeves and squatted on 
his knees and heels, helps himself first. 
then he passes the spoon to his wife 
at his right hand and she serves herself 
and her children in the order of senior- 
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ity. The mode of consuming the rice, 
from time immemorial, is to get as 
much of it as possible in the fork of 
the forefinger and thumb pressed close- 
ly together, cramming it into the mouth 
by means of the latter; and the best 
way of eating the spicy ragout is to roll 
it up, bit by bit, in a morsel of pebble- 
bread which, being of the consistency 
of pancake, neither crumbles nor 
breaks in the process. The cooking of 
the rice is beyond all praise; the best 
Parisian chef could not prepare it half 
so well; the childw, in particular, is a tri- 
umph; every single grain of it is sepa- 
rate, so dry is it on the outside; but in- 
side it is full of juice. The pildw has 
a singularly sobering effect upon the di- 
ners and can scarcely be said to be con- 
ducive to conversation—indeed, the Per- 
sians do all their talking immediately 
before meals. 

“The yellow weeping of the Shiraz 
vine” has the smack of old sherry, and 
at its prime, is exceedingly dry, fruity 
and inspiring. Since not much time is 
wasted in conversation, the meal, not- 
withstanding the enormous consump- 
tion of food, is all over within twenty 
minutes, and ends by the washing of 
hands by pouring water over them 
from a brass ewer into a brass bowl; 
after which mouths are rinsed, sleeves 
rolled down, then a pipe is passed 
round, and slumber won, in summer 
time at least, without much wooing of 
the drowsy god. 

I had no scruples about following the 
customs of the country in these par- 
ticulars, and I persevered in the en- 
deavor to gain proficiency in the Per- 
sian method of eating until I had 
wrung from the powers that be the 
necessaries of an English dinner-table. 
After the post-prandial drowsiness had 
yielded to a siesta and a cold tub, I 
would dress in clean linen and white 
flannels, and while away the hours be- 
tween three o’clock and sundown, first 
by drilling the young princes, and next 
by entertaining my guests, or paying 
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visits to my friends. The meal that 
brings the day to a close is called sham. 
It is served about two hours after sun- 
set, and consists of the same viands and 
dishes as the nahdér and in equal abun- 
dance. I owe it to my reputation to 
assure the reader that the food provid- 
ed for me was not the measure of my 
appetite, but that of the Zillu’s-Sultan’s 
hospitality, on which a squad of sol- 
diers might have fared not wisely but 
too well. 

In the matter of visiting, the initial 
point is to have an assurance by letter 
that your Persian friend will be at 
home and willing to receive you at the 
hour appointed by you. It will be 
loss of time to call on the offchance of 
finding him within doors; if he were he 
would not bid you enter after so gross 
a breach of punctilio. Second in impor- 
tance to this is the custom of going on 
horseback, accompanied by as many 
mounted servants as you can muster; 
the number of your retinue will be ac- 
cepted, not only as an indication of 
your rank, but also as a compliment to 
your host’s. Our Consuls in Persia are 
apt to lose sight of the objective consid- 
eration in their contempt for the purely 
personal show. This is a misappre- 
hension of the question at issue, that 
is never committed by the representa- 
tives of his Majesty the Czar. When 
Prince Dabija, the first Russian Consul 
at Isfahan, goes visiting, he challenges 
comparison with the Zillu’s-Sultén in 
the accessories of power, the result be- 
ing that his name is never mentioned 
by the gentlemen about the Court save 
with unfeigned admiration and even 
awe. The effect upon the Zillu’s-Sul- 
tin when I was in Persia was scarcely 
less marked. As in the days of Shih 
*Abbis the Great, the Persian soldier 
has been paid in proportion to the 
length of his moustache, so in the year 
of Grace 1898, the scale of Russian in- 
fluence on the withdrawal of Mr. 
Preece’s countervailing weight to Te- 
heran, rose with the pomp and splendor 
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of Prince Dabija’s retinue. The dash 
he cut drove, like rain, to the root of 
Zill’s esteem, and it took our absent 
Consul not a little by surprise to hear 
that his Russian rival had been pre- 
sented with four magnificent Arab stal- 
lions by the Prince-Governor of Isfa- 
hin. I had made it a rule to call upon 
my friends in a carriage and four with 
postillions and outriders, and I kept up 
the practice until my love of riding over- 
came the wisdom of “putting on side.” 

For the rest, the cardinal points of 
etiquette are as follows: Men holding 
official positions await the visits of 
their inferiors, returning the com- 
pliment in the order of precedence. 
The guests are ushered into the chief 
room fronting the court, where tea and 
coffee, ,sweetmeats, and the inevitable 
kalyadn pipe are served. Everybody 
stands up when the host, bowing his 
head slightly to his visitors, who re- 
turn the greeting with a low saldm, 
passes to his accustomed seat facing 
the door. If the master of the house 
be in the room already, the new-comer 
should remain standing, grave and 
silent, his head inclined forward, and 
his hands folded at the waist, until 
such time as he shall be invited to sit 
down. A visit from a superior occa- 
sions ceremony and expense, as has 
been adequately described in that 
charming satire, ‘““Hajji Baba of Ispa- 
han.” It will be enough to say here 
that the host must set out to meet him 
saying, “My dwelling is lightened by 
the brightness of your presence,” or 
some such grandiloquent expression. In 
the case of a visitor of equal rank, it is 
considered courteous in the host to wel- 
come him by half rising, while all thatipo- 
liteness dictates to him in the reception 
of an inferior is that he should stir sur 
son séant, as if he were on the point of 
so far forgetting his superiority as to 
stand up. Men of equal rank are per- 


mitted to cross their legs when hob- 
nobbing; whereas, in the company of a 
man of importance, they must kneel on 
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the floor and squat on their heels, the 
knees being pressed together and the 
feet concealed in the folds of the coat. 

His Highness Jalilu’d-Dawla, the 
famous son of the Zillu’s-Sultin, took 
me by surprise when he paid me a 
visit, and I believe that he broke 
through the initial etiquette for no 
other purpose than to spare me the fuss 
and expense of entertaining him in a 
manner befitting his rank—an act of 
condescension that won my deepest 
gratitude, for he came at a time when 
I was ill-prepared to do him the custo- 
mary honor. 

The conversation at these social gath- 
erings is, within the limits of a restrict- 
ed experience, exceptionally brilliant, 
vigorous and alert. It ranges from a 
cesspool of obscenities, through the 
cleansing atmosphere of literary and 
anecdotal humor to the metaphysician’s 
cloudy realm. As the earnest pursuit 
of truth on the wing, where the reach 
must ever exceed the grasp, is an evi- 
dence of the irrepressible vitality of 
the race, so the stirring of the depths 
of the unmentionably filthy would seem 
to be a sign of corruption and decay. 
Time was when the Persians were 
trained to keep their tongues from ly- 
ing and to draw the bow. To this day 
they love truth in the abstract, and are 
strenuous in search of it, but they draw 
the long bow in speech only. 

This habit of glib prevarication is no- 
where more notorious than in the Court 
circle of the Zillu’s-Sultin. It is not so 
much the expression of a deceitful 
heart, however, as it is the adventurous 
scout of a whole army of suspicions on 
the qui vive—the spirits of envy and 
jealousy being the secret characteris- 
tics of all Persian courtiers. Less man- 
ly than the Turks, but not so servile as 
the Armenians, they are by nature the 
courtiers of the world; suave yet dig- 
nified, stooping to conquer, it is true, 
but not quite cringing to ingratiate. I 
would compare them in that regard to 
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the gentlemen about the Court of Louis 
XIV--but with this saving difference 
that, in all such qualities as prepossess, 
they have the advantage of half an 
hour’s start over their former rivals in 
Europe. This charm of manner comes 
of an untutored grace inherited from a 
long line of courtly gentlemen. I have 
known it render a European somewhat 
ill at ease in the presence of his ser- 
vants, and it must ever remain a signal 
example of family pride yielding prece- 
dence to the pride of race. In the un- 
official Persians it is a sincere expres- 
sion of the national character; in the 
courtiers by profession it flings grace 
over every kind of treachery and de- 
ceit. 

The most characteristic, and certain- 
ly the most fruitful expression of the 
national tendency to _ speculative 
thought, is the faith of the Bab, who 
laid it down as an axiom that the Crea- 
tor’s revelation of Himself to His crea- 
tures through the teaching of His 
prophets has been, is, and will ever be, 
continuous and progressive. The equal- 
ity of the mediums is insisted on, and 
so also is the advancement of the reve- 
lations, that keep pace with the intel- 
lectual development of the world. I 
would call this Babf’'ism the turning of 
the more meditative eye of the race 
upon the new light of dawn, heralding 
an era of clearer principles and more 
active patriotism. The Semitic teach- 
ing of Muhammad was embraced by 
the Aryan Persians at the edge of the 
sword, and if they still remain out- 
wardly faithful to its alien dogma, it is 
only because they still have the fear of 
death before their eyes. To have no 
king save Czesar is to court the fate 
of the Jews. If the Cesar who rules 
in Persia, in his reforming zeal, would 
throw in his lot with the B&bf’s, his 
name of Victorious of the Faith would 
gain a more popular significance, for 
the belief of far more than half the 
population of Persia (I am speaking of 
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the Aryan Persians, remember, and not 
of their Turkish oppressors, represent- 
ed by the Kajair dynasty) is the belief 
of the Babi’s, whose souls, incorrupti- 
ble as they have been under torture 
and persecution, should prove not less 
staunch in the more trying hour of vic- 
tory. 

However, passionate as is their love 
of metaphysical speculation, it is in 
the middle distance of their conversa- 
tional range that the Persians are un- 
rivalled within the narrow sphere of 
their surroundings and education. Their 
artistic temperament reveals itself in 
the gift of capping one spontaneous 
couplet by another even more to the 
point, and in the histrionic inclination 
to character-acting and mimicry. In 
wit and humor, as well as in vigor and 
originality of inteilect, they stand in 
the forefront of Eastern peoples. 

The presence of a Firangi calls forth 
that element of childishness in their 
minds which is, after all, nothing more 
nor less than the result of the limita- 
tions of their environment. [For in- 
stance, when the Ilkhani of Kuchan 
was told by Curzon that eight days 
were required to go from London to 
America (a country in which every Per- 
sian is singularly interested) he imme- 
diately asked if the distance was 
eighty farsakhs, i. e., 320 miles, reckon- 
ing from the distance of a day’s land 
march in Persia. Fath-’Ali Shah, ac- 
cording to Morier, had been equally 
curious about the New World, and 
asked Sir Harford Jones, “What sort 
of place is it? How do you get to it? 
Is it underground?” In like manner a 
Persian envoy to London of half a cen- 
tury later, being told that, the steamer 
which was carrying him had engines of 
500 horse-power, exclaimed ecstatically, 
“Oh, show me the stables!” 

This may be capped by a remark of 
the Zillu’s-Sultin. One day Bahram 


Mirza and I were chatting together in 
the flowery courtyard of the Divan- 
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khiné when his Highness joined us 
and asked his son what we were talk- 
ing about. “An English battleship, 
your Highness,” replied Bahram. 
Whereupon the Zill, with an air of test- 
ing his son’s progress in his Firangi 
studies, put a question as to the num- 
ber of fish in the sea, and met with the 
reply, “as many as there are grains 
of sand on the sea-shore.” 

“Nonsense,” rapped out the Zill; 
“there is not a single fish left, the 
wings of the English warships, which 
are set in motion by engines more pow- 
erful than 30,000 horses put together, 
having destroyed them all.” Then, 
turning to me: “I fear the boy is grow- 
ing idle. If he neglects his opportu- 
nities you must give him the sticks.” 
Bahram Mirza watched his father 
strutting through the curtained door- 
way into the harem; then a twinkle 
came into his eyes. “Que voulez-vous, 
Sahib!” said he. “When I play at 
chess with his Highness, I am always 
obliged to let him win. The sons of 
a big Prince are always in the wrong!” 

Among my Persian friends was a 
certain Mirza Saleh, a turbaned and 
bearded gentleman of a meek and in- 
genuous cast of countenance, who used 
to come every day to teach me Persian. 
One afternoon we were looking through 
a book of European photographs of 
mine, among which were many repro- 
ductions of famous pictures. When 
we came to that of the Crucifixion, 
Mirza Saleh, wiping a sympathetic eye, 
begged me not to turn over the leaf (a 
very touching tribute to my Faith) add- 
ing, in his measured and broken Eng- 
iish, “Enough is—sérry I am—sfd I 
fim, véry!” Nothing I could say in 
praise of the remaining pictures would 
induce him to have a look at them. He 
would only shake his head, still mur- 
muring the same refrain, “Enough is— 
sorry I 4m—sfid I 4m, véry!” How- 
ever, the next time he came, he craved 
permission to see the album again, and 

















when I handed it to him he began at 
the end of the book, turning over the 
pages from left to right, so as to satisfy 
his curiosity without offence to my re- 
ligious’ scruples. When the scene on 
Calvary appeared once more, he again 
paused, and, closing the book, raised a 
pair of wet eyes to mine, and said, 
“Jews niughty are—sid I 4m—s6rry I 
fm, véry!” I put bim down as a Babi, 
not without reason as the sequel will 
show, but not a word was said of the 
forbidden faith. 

Our conversations were as downright 
as our dictionaries could make them. 
He would squat on the carpet, thumb- 
ing his Persian-English volume, while 
I would string my reply together by 
the help of the companion volume. On 
one occasion I consulted him as to the 
wisdom of promoting my Arab body- 
servant to be the steward of my house- 
hold, the first question I asked scaring 
the little Mirza to such a pitch of be- 
wilderment that his fingers went trem- 
bling right through the dictionary in 
search of a reply at once adequate and 
not too incriminating. Said I, fingering 
the dictionary, “Is H&ji Isma’il hon- 
est?’ Now, no self-respecting Persian 
would dream of answering a question 
by a bold affirmative or by a blunt 
negative. So I had to repeat the ques- 
tion with an emphasis that demanded 
either yes or no for an answer. Said 
Mirza Saleh, busy with the pages of his 
volume: “Little take care—Hiji Is- 
ma’il’s god money is!” To which I re- 
plied, “One word. Is he honest?” Mir- 
za Saleh closed his eyes in meditation, 
opened them and shook his head, closed 
them again, and then sat buried in 
thought, his fingers on his eyelids, as 
though he would keep the truth from 
popping out at unawares. When he 
opened his eyes at last it was to turn 
to the dictionary for the English word. 
His face wore an expansive smile when 
he found it. “Sahib,” he cried trium- 
phantly, “dé-ff-cf-ént!”’ 
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Mirza Saleh 
called upon me, and, in the course of 
conversation, aired a grievance he had 
against a certain Haji Seyyid Hasan, 2 


A few months later, 


notorious mischief-maker, who had 
spread it abroad that the young princes 
were unclean, because they were being 
taught by me, and that Mirza Saleh, 
doubly unclean, in that he was my 
teacher, should be forbidden to buy 
bread in the bazars. 

“And who is this Haji Seyyid Ha- 
san?” I asked. 

“He is a rich merchant who hates 
the Jews and persecutes them. He is 
the cause of their disability to trade in 
the city.” 

“T am glad he is rich,” I replied. “He 
will probably be poorer on the Prince’s 
return from his shooting expedition. I 
will speak to his Highness on the sub- 
ject.” 

But when I laid the case be- 
fore his Highness, he advised me to 
turn a deaf ear to such petitions if I 
had the slightest regard for my own 
peace of mind. 

“Your Highness,” I replied, “this mer- 
chant has cast a stigma upon my pu- 
pils, and that is why I have ventured 
to appeal to you in the matter.” 

“Let him talk!” cried the Zillu’s-Sul- 
tan. “He can’t hurt my sons. He 
can do nothing.” 

“On the contrary, your Highness,” I 
answered. “He would appear to have 
the power to set your confidence in me 
at defiance.” 

“How is that, Sahib?” 

“Sir, you are graciously pleased to 
put your trust in me, and yet this mer- 
chant, in the presumption of his wealth, 
has forbidden Mirza Saleh to buy food 
in the bazars for no other reason than 
that he is teaching me Persian.” 

The Zill snapped bis fingers contemp- 
tuously. “Mirza Saleh is a small per- 
son, Sahib.” 

“True, he is not so rich as H&jf Sey- 
yid Hasan, your Highness, but he is 
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my Mirza, and a worthy and inoffen- 
sive gentleman.” 

“It would be to your interests, Sahib, 
to dispense with his services. Heisa 
Babi! an Anarchist!’ 

“In this instance, sir, is it not rather 
Haji Seyyid Hasan who is the An- 
archist, the stirrer of revolt, the fo- 
menter of strife? Anyhow, he is a big 
person of considerable wealth.” 

“Sahib, the Major shall teach you 
Persian for the love of the language. 
It shall not be said that my Tutor Sa- 
hib was being taught by a convert to 
Babiism.” 

I saw plainly enough that it would 
not be to Mirza Saleh’s interests that I 
should retain his services; to defend 
him from the charge of Babfism would 
only confirm the Zill in his suspicions; 
the best way of serving him would be 
to let him slide as a person of no im- 
portance. So reflecting, I turned to 
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the Zillu’s-Sultain, and said that Mirza 
Saleh should be dismissed, adding, 
“But this merchant, Haji Seyyid Ha- 
san, has a swollen purse, and I am as- 
sured by my Firangi friends, many of 
whom either are, or have been pupils 
of Mirza Saleh, that it would redound 
to the peace of the bazars if that fat 
purse of his could be . . . lightened.” 

The Zill, beaming upon me with 
gratified pride at what he regarded as 
my surrender, shook my hand and left 
the audience-chamber. A few days 
after the interview. it came to pass 
that Haji Seyyid Hasan was reduced to 
submission by the payment of a heavy 
fine, that the Jews regained the right to 
trade, and Mirza Saleh to buy food, in 
the bazars of the city of Isfahin. In 
dealing, with the Persian at home, it is 
sometimes wise to yield an inch in or- 
der to grasp an ell. 

Wilfrid Sparroy. 
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THE QUEEN’S PASSING. 


She will not see her armies come 
Home from her last and sternest war. 
The lean, brown regiments must be dumb, 
Whose heart thrilled to her from afar; 
Or utter for another’s ear 
Their long-delayed victorious cheer. 


But where, in that mysterious place, 
The spirits of her soldiers dead, 
Who died before they saw her face, 
Day after day were gatheréd, 
Those awed, expectant ranks between 
The whisper ran: “The Queen! The Queen!” 














Our countrymen are, we think, a little 
hasty in the enthusiastic welcome 
which they have given to the new al- 
liance with Japan. There are consid- 
erable advantages in that alliance, but 
the price to be paid for them is very 
heavy. Even the advantages should 
not be overstated. We do not acquire, 
as it seems to be imagined in some 
quarters, the control of the Japanese 
fleet and army for operations in 
the Far East, but only their aid 
if, while we are protecting Chinese 
or Korean interests, we are attacked 
or threatened by more than one 
Power. As the Japanese fleet is cer- 
tainly excellent, and the Japanese 
army probably as good, though as yet 
not tested against Europeans, this is 
an important addition to our fighting 
strength, but it is one which is avail- 
able only in certain contingencies. If 
we were at war with Russia, for exam- 
ple, for the possession of Afghanistan, 
and, therefore, at war with her in the 
North Pacific also, Japan would remain 
neutral, and the British fleet would 
have to rely, as in former wars, upon 
itself alone. No doubt the neutrality 
of Japan would be “benevolent;” no 
doubt the power of refitting in Japan- 
ese dockyards before the war is valu- 
able, enabling us, as it does, to dis- 
pense with vast expenditure at Wei- 
hai-wei, and no doubt also, alliances 
like the present glide easily into alli- 
ances for all purposes; but still it is 
needful to avoid exaggeration. The 
Treaty only provides for a junction of 
the two fleets and armies if the integ- 
rity of China or of Korea are attacked, 
and if the attack is delivered by more 
than one Power at atime. Still the ulti- 
mate gain in strength as against a co- 
alition in the Far East is very great, 
and as it is only a coalition which we 
have to dread at sea, too much stress 
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cannot be laid upon this benefit from 
the arrangement. Moreover it is near- 
ly certain that as the object of the Al- 
lies is to maintain the “open door” in 
China, and as America regards that ob- 
ject with distinct approval, the open 
door will be secured, and trade there- 
fore made safer as well as probably 
more extensive. We say probably, be- 
cause we do not yet know how far the 
Japanese, who are a nation of quick- 
witted artisans, very hungry for profit, 
will monopolize this trade, or obtain 
for themselves the “concessions” on 
which the mind of the Anglo-Chinese 
community is set. They have certain 
advantages in dealing with Mongolians 
which Europeans cannot rival, advan- 
tages not confined to their command of 
cheap and skilful labor on the spot. 
And lastly, we are not blind to the 
great increase of prestige which the 
Treaty brings us, not only in Pekin, 
where the Japanese strengthen their 
influence week by week, but on the 
Continent of Europe. It was an un- 
wholesome, because false, idea which 
had spread there, that Great Britain 
was hopelessly fettered by the South 
African war, and could no longer at- 
tempt anything great even in self-de- 
fence, and the Alliance dissipates that 
idea. Its importance, we may be sure, 
will not be underrated by any conti- 
nental statesman, more especially in 
Germany, where all eyes are fixed upon 
the “economic problem,” which with 
Germans means the acquisition of lar- 
ger shares of Asiatic trade. 

These are large advantages, but, like 
all others, they have to be paid for, and 
the price is heavy. In the first place, 
Great Britain quits decidedly and final- 
ly that unwritten alliance of all white 
Powers against all colored races, which 
has been maintained for so many years, 
and through which alone the suprem- 
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acy of Europe over Asia and Africa 
can finally be established. That ailli- 
ance has not worked well recently in 
China, and has always been more or 
less uncertain, cumbrous and slow, but 
still it has accomplished some great 
things, for example, the distribution of 
Africa, and has in some difficult emer- 
gencies helped to maintain an invalu- 
able peace. Wholly apart from the 
great but sentimental idea that Chris- 
tendom is one—an idea which has last- 
ed since the Crusades and availed in 
much more recent times to extinguish 
piracy in the Mediterranean—the com- 
ity of the white has given them in emer- 
gencies a certain effective strength. A 
great massacre of white men has been 
seen by dark or yellow rulers to be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous. In future this 
will not be so patent, for it would be 
quite impossible, if, for instance, a 
future sovereign of China ordered all 
Englishmen to be killed for them to ap- 
peal to the common sentiment of Eu- 
rope for assistance. “No,” it would be 
said; “you have chosen a yellow alli- 
ance, let your yellow allies defend you 
or help you to the needful retribution.” 
Some persons, and even some diploma- 
tists, will regard this as fanciful, but 
the homogeneousness of the white 
races upon this one subject has been 
an important factor in modern history— 
witness the offer of Napoleon III to 
help in putting down the Indian Mu- 
tiny—and under this Treaty with Japan 
it is, in principle, broken up. In the 
second place, we undertake a new and 
an immense responsibility. It is 
avowed that the object of the Alliance 
is to maintain “the independence and 
territorial integrity of the Empire of 
China and of the Empire of Korea.” 
That is to say, we put ourselves for- 
ward as the armed protectors of those 
two Empires, just as we formerly did 
of the Empire of the Sultan. In both 


eases we are defending from political 
motives evil Powers, capable, on provo- 
cation, of the most bloodthirsty and 
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cruel acts, such as the massacre of Ar- 
menians in Turkey and of Christian 
converts in China, and in neither do we 
claim or possess any effective power of 
advice or of restraint. If China 
slaughters Russians in Manchuria, or 
yermans in Shantung, or Frenchmen in 
Yunnan, we are still beund to protect 
her from any penalty affecting her ter- 
ritorial integrity or her independence. 
We proclaim, in fact, a Monroe doc- 
trine in the Far East, and proclaim it 
in a way which relieves the Manchu 
dynasty of the fearof total subjugation, 
which has hitherto been its great re- 
straining force. That is a terrible re- 
sponsibility to undertake, and we do 
not profess to see clearly why any bur- 
den at once so heavy and so ill-defined 
has been undertaken. We might in 
quite cohceivable contingencies be in- 
volved in a heavier variety of the Cri- 
mean War, with the natural reason and 
conscience very doubtful as to its ex- 
‘cuse or justification. And, lastly, the 
Alliance is a most grave provocation to 
Russia. It is easy to say that Russia 
is not threatened; but, as a matter of 
fact, the march of Russia towards the 
water, which her people regard as es- 
sential to their future, is seriously im- 
peded. After barring her entrance to 
the Mediterranean, and threatening to 
bar it to the Persian Gulf, we bar it 
effectually to the Pacific Ocean. It is 
impossible for Russia to take any other 
view of the Treaty than that it is in- 
tended to limit her progress Eastward, 
and we may reckon, therefore, upon 
her steady hostility in all quarters of 
the world. As we practically divide 
accessible Asia with her, that is a very 
inconvenient position, all the more so 
as she can influence seriously, even if 
she cannot control, the diplomacy of 
France. She did so influence it, and 
that of Germany also, after the Japan- 
ese war with China, and the induce- 
ments which she offered them to bring 
the French and German fleets into line 
with her own she can offer once more. 




















The Russian Asiatic Department never 
forgives, and we venture to predict 
that within six months the “unrest” re- 
cently reported to exist in Afghanistan 
will be very serious indeed. This might 
readily be borne if we had any means 
of arresting the land march of Russia 
into China, but we have none without 
imposing upon ourselves an effort 
which the object at stake—namely the 
The Economist. 
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trade of Manchuria—is obviously not 
worth. 

The Alliance with Japan is described 
as a grand stroke in Asiatic politics, 
and, no doubt, it is one; but the more 
we reflect upon its consequences the 
more inclined we feel to wish that it 


had not been struck. The wisest 
clause in the Treaty is that which lim- 
its its operation to five years. 





THE APPOINTMENT OF BISHOPS. 


The decisive refusal of the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court to 
order the holding of what may not ir- 
reverently be called a “scratch” trial 
of Canon Gore for heresy by the Pri- 
mate’s Vicar-General, has commended 
itself to the broad good sense and good 
feeling of the country at large. Nor 
we think, can there be much, if any, 
diversity of opinion among plain per- 
sons who have read the arguments and 
the judgments that the Lord Chief 
Justice and his colleagues have deter- 
mined the matter before them in ac- 
cordance with the natural reading of 
the Tudor statutes concerned, and the 
obvious negative teaching of the prac- 
tice of more than three and a half cen- 
turies. That Henry VIII for a mo- 
ment contemplated, or that the Parlia- 
ment which was so anxious to oblige 
him thought that he contemplated a 
serious, or indeed any, inquiry by the 
Archbishop, or his representative, into 
the fitness for episcopal office of any 
person whom, at the King’s bidding, a 
Dean and Chapter should have elected, 
as Bishop, is what hardly anybody out 
of a Law Court could seriously main- 
tain. And as. the judges very plainly 
pointed out, the whole tone and drift of 
the principal Act (that of the twenty- 
fifth year of Henry VIII) which goy- 


erns the question is totally at variance 
with the idea that any hesitation or de- 
lay on the part of the Archbishop 
would be regarded as tolerable. On 
the one hand it contains no kind of 
reference to the holding of any inquiry 
iu connection with the Archbishop’s 
confirmation of the election of a man 
appointed by the King to a bishopric; 
and on the other hand, it lays down 
that refusal on the archbishop’s part to 
confirm, invest and consecrate within 
twenty days after the Royal letters 
patent should have come into his hands 
would expose him to the penalties of 
Pruemunire. Moreover—and this alone 
strikes us as conclusive in regard to 
the purely formal quality which the Act 
attached to the function of confirma- 
tion—it is prescribed that in case the 
Dean and Chapter should defer or de- 
lay the election of the person named in 
the Royal letters to them for more than 
twelve days, the Sovereign could, by 
letters patent, nominate and present to 
the vacant office. If, thus, an entire 
dispensing with the ceremony of elec- 
tion was expressly contemplated in the 
case of a recalcitrant Dean and Chap- 
ter, it seems inconceivable that the 
mere confirmation of an_ election 


should, in the same Act—as was the 
argument of the opponents of Canon 
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Gore’s appointment—be implicitly made 
dependent for its effective completion 
upon the result of an independent in- 
quiry, to be held, at a private instiga- 
tion, by an official of the Archbishop’s. 
In a word, it appears perfectly clear 
that to the mind of the King and of 
Parliament in 1533 confirmation was 
no more than the affixing of an author- 
itative seal to the process of election, 
and was to take place to all intents and 
purposes, automatically. It was to be 
the formal completion of a proceeding 
in itself formal. And as such it has 
been treated through all these three 
hundred and seventy years. There has 
been indeed the summoning of oppos- 
ers, but there has been no provision 
made for any’ hearing of them, if they 
presented themselves, on the merits of 
the appointment, and the isolated at- 
tempts made to secure that they should 
be so heard have failed. 

All this is quite sufficiently clear and 
plain, and, as we said, the strong and 
unanimous decision of the King’s 
Bench Division against the conversion 
of the function of confirmation into a 
kind of irregular trial of a Bishop-elect, 
on a number of vague allegations of 
ecclesiastical offences, is in accord 
with the prevailing feeling of fair play 
and the fitness of things. At the same 
time, there is also, we are inclined to 
think, together with the general ap- 
proval of the judgment, a certain 
amount of uneasiness at what seems to 
be the emphasis which it lays on the 
Erastian aspect of the relations be- 
tween Church and State. We do not 
refer to anything in the tone of the 
Judges. On the contrary, they were 
careful to repudiate the argument put 
forward by Mr. Haldane that if the 
confirmation was to be treated as a 
mere form, consecration would, by in- 
ference, be relegated to a like position 
of insignificance. But none the less, 


the effect of the judgment necessarily 
is to throw into relief the secular prin- 
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ciple in the selection of persons for the 
oflice of Bishop, even though the mode 
of setting apart the individuals so se- 
lected for that office is left untouched in 
its sacred solemnity and significance. 
The election of the Dean and Chapter, 
andthe confirmation by the Archbish- 
op’s Vicar-General, with its notice to op- 
posers, if any, topresent themselves, may 
hitherto have seemed, while no one has 
talked much about them, to embody, in 
however imperfect and rudimentary a 
form, the assertion of valuable prin- 
ciples. But now, it may be thought, 
this view can no longer be cherished. 
The judgment of the King’s Bench Di- 
vision has seemed to some minds to 
tear all veils away, and to have exhib- 
ited the Church of England as being, 
in regard, to the vital matter of the ap- 
rointment of its chief ministers and 
rulers, an “Act of Parliament Church,” 
entirely subject to State authority. The 
poor little ceremonies which, coming 
down from pre-Reformation days, 
seemed to suggest at least some recog- 
nition on the part of the State of a 
more spiritual theory, have been mer- 
cilessly held up to the light, and shown 
to have no semblance of reality about 
them. And the strange double irony 
of it all is that this has happened on 
the occasion of the elevation to the 
Episcopal Bench of a clergyman who 
has been one of the most prominent ad- 
vocates of the right of the Church of 
England to greater spiritual autonomy; 
while his defeated opposers, who for 
the nonce have sought to avail them- 
selves, though in vain, of the relics of 
days of greater ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, represent bodies whose usual 
réle is to press the authority of State 
Courts against the claimants of ritual 
liberty. 

We can conceive that reflections of 
this character may cause pain to not a 
few loyal sons of the Church of Eng- 
land—and perhaps some corresponding 
satisfaction to a good many of those 














who, if not rightly called her enemies, 
are at any rate strenuously hostile to 
her retention of what they regard as a 
pesition.of unjust privilege. As con- 
vinced supporters of the existing alli- 
ance between Church and State, we 
should like to suggest that from the 
points of view both of Church and of 
State the existing system in regard to 
the appointment of Bishops has many 
very important merits, and still retains 
in the hands of the Church an ulti- 
mate veto in case of scandalous ap- 
pointments. It is even, we venture to 
think, very possible that, though open 
to many criticisms of a theoretical 
character, it works on the whole better 
than any other system that could be 
devised, or that would be at all likely 
to be set up in its place. If we look 
at other Churches in communion with 
the Church of England—the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States, 
the Scottish Episcopal Church, and the 
disestablished Church of Ireland—we 
find that the system of appointment of 
Bishops is, naturally and even necessa- 
rily, of an almost exclusively diocesan 
character. When an episcopal vacancy 
occurs the Synod or Convention of the 
diocese concerned, consisting of clerical 
and lay representatives—the latter gen- 
erally bearing some proportion to the 
number of male communicants in the 
parishes respectively represenited—is 
called together, and by a more or less 
complicated system of voting arrives at 
© name or names, which it sends up for 
approval, or selection, to the presiding 
Bishop or the body of Bishops, who 
corfirm the election if they think the 
chosen one fit, or choose among those 
sent up if there are more names than 
one. The plan is, generally speaking, a 
highly correct mixture of the hierarchi- 
cal and democratic elements, and we 
say nothing against its principles or its 
results. We have no reason to suppose 
that it fails to give general satisfaction 
to the members of the sister-Commun- 
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But 


icns to the Church of England. 
we venture to say with considerable 
ecnfidence that, if introduced here, it is 
extremely doubtful whether it would 
work out by any means as satisfactor- 
ily as the system of appointment of 
Bishops which we actually possess. 
Quite inevitably, as it seems to us, the 
tendency of the diocesan election sys- 
tem, if we had it, would be gradually 
but surely to provincialize, if not to 
denationalize, the Church. Every one 
knows now how strong and natural, 
end within limits how right, is the feel- 
ing in any diocese in favor of the pro- 
motion to important benefices of 
clergymen who have worked hard in 
the diocese, in preference to the impor- 
tation of able, but more or less un- 
known outsiders. Can it be doubted 
that, if Bishops were all selected here 
as they are in the sister-Churches, the 
same kind of feeling would grow up 
here? Especially in the more outlying 
dioceses, where it is of the greatest im- 
portance that the life of the Church 
should not become too local in its fla- 
vor, there can hardly be any question 
that the claims of some excellent and 
popular parish priest of second-rate 
calibre would over and over again be 
successful as against some man of dis- 
tinction who was only known by his 
books and by what ‘vas read of him in 
the newspapers. At first, no doubt, the 
established tradition of bringing emi- 
nent men from a distance to fill bishop- 
rics might influence the selections 
made. But will any one maintain that 
if the diocesan system had been in 
vogue for a generation or two we could 
hope at all confidently to see appoint- 
ments like those of Lightfoot and 
Westcott to Durham, or, to speak of 
living prelates of different schools, of 
Dr. King to Lincoln, or Dr. Chavasse 
te Liverpool? Or again, will any one 
suggest that the present venerable and 
distinguished Primate, the praise of 
whose services to the Church is in all 
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men’s mouths, would have been elected 
from Rugby to the See of Exeter in 
1869? “ The laity at large certainly have 
had no reason to complain under the 
present system. For the principal re- 
sponsible adviser of the Crown in re- 
gard to episcopal appointments is the 
Prime Minister, who is dependent on 
the House of Commons. He is bound, 
however, to, and of whatever party he 
does, take infinite pains to inform him- 
self as to the best and most representa- 
tive Church opinion, clerical and lay, 
ou the subject of these appointments; 
and the whole ministry of the Church 
is the field which he surveys in making 
his selection. It used at one time to 
be said that the present Prime Minister 
had an extremely limited clerical ac- 
quaintance, and yet in one year of his 
tenure of office the Bench of Prelates 
has been enriched and strengthened 
by the selection of Dr. Ingram, Dr. 
Chavasse, Dr. Moule and Canon Gore. 
Surely it may be said of a _ system 
which works out thus, not only that we 
might go a great deal further and fare 
a great deal worse, but that it is doubt- 
ful whether any other plan would se- 
cure that from decade to decade the 
Church and the nation should be kept 
in such mutually helpful and living 
touch. We may, therefore, as it seems 
The Spectator. - 


to us, contemplate without apprehen- 
sion or regret the recent judicial dem- 
onstration of the absolute inefficiency 
uy the formal checks on the ordinary 
exercise of the episcopal patronage of 
the Crown, confident, however, that if 
any real scandal did arise public opin- 
ion would sustain a Dean and Chapter 
or an Archbishop, as the case might be, 
in using even obsolete weapons, at 
great apparent risk, for the protection 
of the Church against the abuse of 
secular authority. 

To sum up, it seems to us, that, how- 
ever anomalous in theory, the present 
system is eminently sound in its re- 
sults. The choice of the Crown is final 
in all ordinary cases. But if a hypo-. 
thetical case is put as to some utterly 
unfit and profligate person being ap- 
pointed, then what we now regard as 
but picturesque survivals, the election 
and the right to refuse consecration, 
could and would be used to meet the 
crisis, and it would be seen that these 
are more than mere forms. It is true 
that the Crown appoints, but the sacred 
right of insurrection, as it were, is 
tnost carefully provided for by the re- 
tention of these forms—forms which, 
viewed in their true light; are seen to 
have a real use and value. 
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To his group of biographies for the 
young, already containing lives of 
Christ, St. Paul and St. John, Mr. 
George L. Weed has added “A Life of 
St. Peter” (George W. Jacobs & Co.). 
The method pursued is the same as in 
the earlier books. The style is simple 
end direct; the facts are drawn mostly 
from the Scripture narrative; and the 
story of the life is interwoven with 


helpful but unobtrusive reflections. The 
whole series may be cordially recom- 
mended as an aid in enlisting the inter- 
est of children in the sacred narratives. 


The Hugo centenary, on the 26th of 
February and succeeding days, was ob- 
served in France with brilliant cere- 
monies. The anniversary of Hugo’s 
birth was a national holiday, and at 

















Paris the ceremonies were under the 
auspices of the government. Proces- 
sions of youth carried laurels and flow- 
ers to place about the bust of the great 
author; the great bronze monument 
erected to his memory near the house 
where he died was unveiled; and in the 
evening there was a revival of Hugo’s 
drama, “Les Burgraves,” which had not 
been presented before since it was 
“damned with faint praise” in 1843. 


Herr Lutz, the well-known Stuttgart 
publisher, communicates to a London 
literary journal the melancholy disap- 
pointments attending his efforts to ac- 
quaint his fellow-countrymen with the 
best English and American fiction, in 
translations. A translatioa of Barrie’s 
“Window in Thrums” in two years 
reached a sale of 202 copies. Black- 
more’s “Lorna Doone” in seven years 
has sold 825 copies. Miss Corelli's 
“Romance of Two Worlds” in the same 
time has sold 688 copies. Crawford’s 
“A Cigarette Maker’s Romance” in 
eight years has sold 513 copies. Miss 
Wilkins “Short Stories” have sold 417 
copies in eight years, Miss Howard’s 
“Guenn” 967 in twelve years, and Haw- 
thorne’s “Scarlet Letter” 507 in four 
years. The price of these books, well 
bound in cloth, averages from two to 
tbree marks. On two only of the books 
has the luckless publisher got his mon- 
ey back. 


Of the scope and prospects of the pro- 
posed British Academy, the London 
“Academy” gives the following re- 
port :— 

The British Academy for the Promo- 
tion of Historical, Philosophical and 
Philological Studies seems likely to re- 
ceive the Royal authorization. The 
time has long been ripe for the forma- 
tion of a body of this kind, and the 
need for it was felt to be acute when 
in 1899 the International Association 
of the principal Scientific and Literary 
Academies of the world was formed. 
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It was then seen that English learning 
in the literary sciences could not be 
adequately represented by any existing 


body. The present proposal dates 
from a meeting of representative schol- 
ars held at the British Museum on 
June 28 last. The Academy which 
now seeks to be incorporated by Royal 
Charter will not concern itself with 
current poetry, fiction or belles-lettres. 
Its aim is to do for the historical, phi- 
losophical and philological sciences 
what the Royal Society has done for 
the natural sciences. 


Even more pleasure than they antici- 
pate is in store for the thousands of 
readers who have been so eagerly wait- 
ing for Mary Johnston’s new serial to 
appear in book form. Like its prede- 
cessor, “Audrey” is a story of the Vir- 
ginia colony, but its period is the eigh- 
teenth century, with Williamsburg the 
centre of a gayer, more elaborate social 
life than Jamestown could ever boast, 
and the hardships and perils of pioneer- 
ing days do not touch the narrative at 
all, after the opening chapters. Movy- 
ing thus within narrower limits than 
“To Have and To Hold,” the plot will 
be more acceptable to those critics who 
complained of the exuberance of inci- 
dent in the earlier book, while the gen- 
eral public will not find the interest 
lessened by being more concentrated. 
Audrey herself, the guileless, dreamy, 
oread-like sprite whose awakening to 
the realities of human experience is the 
climax of the story, is drawn with rare 
deftness and delicacy. The charm of 
style and mellowness of atmosphere 
which distinguishes Miss Johnston’s 
work so delightfully from most of the 
“historical fiction” of the day is as no- 
ticeable as ever, and there is even a 
suggestion of the symbolist school in 
her color effects, with their flaming 
scarlet columbines and boughs of rosy 
mist. It is a world of enchantment 
she evokes, and to loiter in it is restful 
and refreshing. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 
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THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 


A baby to a Baby prays. 
Oh, Infant Jesus, meek and mild, 
From mid the glory and the rays 
Look on a little child. 


As one child to Another may, 

He talks without a thought of fear, 
Commending to a Child to-day 

All that a child holds dear:— 


His father, mother, brother, nurse, 
His cat, his dog, his bird, his toys, 

Things that make up the universe 
Of darling girls and boys. 


All sheep and horses, lambs and cows, 
He counts them o’er, a motley crew, 

And children in the neighbor’s house, 
And all the people too. 


His friends, why all the world’s his 
friend, 
This four-years 
curled. 
"Tis long before it has an end 
The bede-roll of his world. 


darling, golden- 


A child lifts up his little hands 
Unto a Child; and it may be 
The Host of Heaven at gazing stands 
That tender sight to see. 
Katharine Tynan. 
The Spectator. 


A GARDEN SONG. 


Here in this sequester’d close 
Bloom the hyacinth and rose, 
Here beside the modest stock 
Flaunts the flaring hollyhock; 
Here, without a pang, one sees, 
Ranks, conditions and degrees. 


All the seasons run their race 
In this quiet resting-place; 
Peach and apricot and fig 
Here will ripen and grow big; 
Here is store and overplus— 
More had not Alcinotis. 


Here, in alleys cool and green, 
Yar ahead the thrush is seen; 





The Child at Prayer.—Homing Birds. 


Here along the southern wall 
Keeps the bee his festival; 
All is quiet else—afar 

Sounds of toil and turmoil are. 


Here be shadows large and long; 
Here be spaces meet for song; 
Grant, O garden-god, that I, 
Now that none profane is nigh,— 
Now that mood and moment please,— 
Find the fair Pierides! 

Austin Dobson. 





NIGHT AND WIND. 


The night is light and chill, 
Stars are awake in the sky, 
There’s a cloud over the moon; 
Round the house on the hill 
The wind creeps with its cry 
Between a wail and a croon. 


I hear the voice of the wind, 

The voice of the wind in the night, 
Cry and sob and weep, 

As the voice of one that hath sinned 
Moaning aloud in its might 

In the night when he cannot sleep. 


Sleep? no sleep is about. 

What remembering sin 

Wakes and watches apart? 

The wind wails without, 

And my heart is wailing within, 

And the wind is the voice of my heart. 
Arthur Symons. 





HOMING BIRDS. 


Home, home from the horizon far and 
clear, 
Hither the soft wings sweep; 
Flocks of: the memories of the day 
draw near 
The dovecote doors of sleep. 


O which are they that come through 
sweetest light 
Of all these homing birds? 
Which with the straightest and the 
swiftest flight? a i 
Your words to me, your words! 
Alice Meynell. 








